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Watch for 
the Big 
Automobile 
Accessories 
Number of 
HARD- 
WARE 
AGE, 

which 

comes out 
on April 15. 
This Issue 
Will Be 
Filled With 
Live Merch- 
andising 
Ideas for the 
Hardware 
Store That 
Handles 
Automobile 
Accessories 
and Supplies. 


In This Issue 


Special Articles 


A Woman’s Advice on How to Sell Kitchen 
Utensils 


Rest Ways of Displaying Hardware 


Fireless Cookers Are Salable the Year 


Fireplace Fixtures and Accessories 


Regular Departments 
Show Card Writing for the Beginner 
Letters of a Sales Manager 
Editorial Comment 
Washington News 
Publicity for the Retailer 


Market Reports on Trade Conditions 
Hardware, Iron and Steel 


New Goods and Novelties................. 136 
Motor Accessories 


Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


This is the 
Season of 
the Year 
When the 
Youngsters 
Want a Toy 
Wagon, a 
Scooter or 
Some Such 
Plaything 
on Wheels. 
In the April 
. 8 issue 
HARD- 
WARE 
AGE 

Will Show 
Some Inter- 
esting 
Examples of 
How Such 
Goods Can 
Be Properly 


Displayed 
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Sterlirig, Ill., Spring, 1920 
Mr. Hardware Dealer: 

Does your garage door stick? Or has it ever slammed back against the 
car and damaged the lamps or fender? 

No doubt it has unless you've equipped your garage with the No. 810 
National Garage Door Hanger. Then, of course, you know that it is easy to 
attach, that it holds easily and even on the heaviest door, doesn’t “bind” but 
operates smoothly and easily. 

But why keep such a good thing to yourself? Your sales will take a good 
big jump when you show the attachment. 

Yes, it’s packed the National way, one pair in a box, complete with screws 
in the following finishes: 

Japan, Dead Black Japan, Sherardized, Sherardized and Dead Black Japan. 

Incidentally, note the dignified look the National No. 27 Garage Door 
Latch gives that Garage Door. They're a good seller, too, and are in demand 
by particular folks. 

Write for our catalog,—we'll mail it promptly. 

Yours “Nationally,” 








Sterling, 








National Mfg. Company 


Illinois 











P.S. The No. 27 Latch 
has no complicated parts 


to get out of order. 
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A Woman’s Advice on How 
to Sell Kitchen Utensils 


Suggestions by an Expert in Culinary 
Work Which Hardware Merchants Will 
Do Well to Heed 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
Household Efficiency Expert, Director Applecroft 


Experiment Station 


OTS and pans, cream whips and can openers, 
p cake turners and dish mops—these are more 

important to the woman in the home than the 
League of Nations; she may resist the appeal of even 
the most attractive of 
men, but what woman 
can resist a shiny, dar- 
ling little jelly mold to 
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Mrs. Christine Frederick, author of this article, is shown in her own kitchen at the Applecroft Experiment Station. 

Below is a store display of aluminum ware, fireless cookers and other kitchen “tools” made by H. G. Beatty & Co., 

Clinton, Ill. Putting kitchen wares in front of women customers so that they can handle them is ene of the points 
Mrs. Frederick emphasizes in her article. 
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1S: THE CLEANEST. SAEST 
LMNTEST (1057 DURABLE 
WATEM/AL = FOR b 
COOKING PURPOSES. 





An excellent window display of aluminum and enamelware kitchen goods arranged by E. Edward Rose for the 


put on her shelves? Whether mar- 
ried or not, there seems to be a hid- 
den lure, or a primordial yearning 
among women for the implements 
with which to prepare food; or how 
else explain psychologically the uni- 
versal delight in pots, bowls and es- 
pecially the “trimmings” of the 
kitchen? 

What a host of articles and small 
tools for the housewife’s trade comes 
under the head of kitchen devices! 
We may say that anything which 
is not fixed equipment, like a stove, 
table or refrigerator, will come un- 
der this head. Also, where the 
woman consumer purchases a stove 
or a table or a refrigerator once in 
ten years, or about twice in a house- 
hold lifetime, she buys these kitchen 
“trimmings” or accessories every 
day and every week. And (as Mr. 
Woolworth so well found out) it is 
this frequent almost daily spending 
of 10 cents, or a small sum, which is 
the sale that lays the golden eggs 
and which is well worth the retail- 
er’s planning and consideration. 


But before I give here any sug- 
gestions for increasing the retail- 
er’s development in the small house- 
wares field, I wish to’say frankly 
what I think is the retailer’s respon- 
sibility as well. I believe that there 
is no place where he has such a 
solemn duty and service to the con- 
sumer to perform as right here— 
by preventing her from wasting her 
money. He can give her this serv- 
ice just by. refusing to stock up or 
carry lines of household devices 
which are pure trash or claptrap. 
As I see it from my years of ex- 
periment in testing devices at the 
Applecroft Experiment Station, it is 
in the line of small housewares that 
there is manufactured more cheap 
stuff, more useless, worthless novel- 
ties than in any other. 

If a manufacturer decides to put 
on the market a refrigerator or a 
stove in which he is investigating a 
considerable sum, the chances are 
that he will make a good stove and 
an honest refrigerator. But if he 
is putting out an egg-beater, or a 


with an admonition 


dish drainer or a cake turner, the 
chances are that it will be poorly 
made, roughly finished and the han- 
dle will come off within a week. I 
say this because I have received lit- 
erally hundreds of kitchen devices 
and specialties, generally carried by 
the retailer, which are not worth 
being carried home. 

I could give endless examples of 
small devices which are cheap, which 
won’t work, which are merely an 
economic waste of material and la- 
bor. I have two storerooms where 
such devices are temporarily “bur- 
ied” after we finish testing them and 
before we retirn them to the manu- 
facturers, if they are worth the pos- 
tage. 

And now for my point which is 
that I say, let the retailer who 
sells household wares to women be 
convinced of the efficiency and 
quality of every device before he 
stocks it. It is the retailer’s duty 
to act as a check-up on the manu- 
facturer, and refuse to sell those 
pots, pans or devices which are 
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Barker, Rose & Clinton Co., Elmira, N. 


to buy only the best 


poor quality, 
than none. 

To any retailer thinking of en- 
larging or featuring his line of 
kitchen devices, let me suggest that 
he as well as the woman buyer 
consider these points: 

1—Does this utensil fill an actual 
practical need? 

2—Does it conform to scientific or 
mechanical construction? 

3—Is it well shaped, handle comfort- 
able, edges smooth, no jagged edges? 

4—Is it well made as to quality of 
aes durability of assembling parts, 

C.§ 

5—Will it work? 

I am afraid that if I continued on 
this point of quality in small house- 
hold devices that I would become 
tiresome. However, I do feel most 
strongly that the retailer, and par- 
ticularly the hardware retailer, who 
so well knows values in metals and 
other tools, should refuse to carry 
the “cheap” grades of such kitchen 
accessories. I do not exaggerate 
when I say that such cheap lines of 
enamel ware have been carried with 
so much “come back” from women 


useless and worse 
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Y., in which the fragile qualities of poor enamelware are well brought out 


that they are turning to aluminum; 
and that many stores handle poor 
qualities of even this excellent 
kitchen metal when they might just 
as well carry the best brands. Or, 
if I spoke of knives, kitchen cutlery, 
strainers and measures, it would 
only be to say that the lines offered 
women in the average store are so 
inferior and badly made that their 
purchase is wasted money. 


Why Not Model Display Kitchen for 
Household Utensils? 


Recently I went into an up-to-date 
hardware store to get a sink broom. 
The household stuff was kept at the 
rear. As I walked back my skirts 
caught on some interlocking pails 
and garbage cans and I nearly 
knocked over a pyramid of pans, 
while a tower of wooden chopping 
bowls threatened me from a dis- 
tance. Although the articles were 
arranged on tables, it took me far 
too long to find the small brush I 
wished. And everything looked so 
uninteresting and there seemed to 


be a great duplication, or piles and 
piles of the same article. I should 
say that fully 24 x 20 feet was 
taken up with this houseware see- 
tion. 

It occurred to me then why not 
arrange a model kitchen with at 
least three sides, complete with 
shelves and all the usual fixtures of 
sink, table, etc., and each article to 
be displayed at the exact place 
where it belongs in a real kitchen? 
I would have each piece numbered, 
and only one of a kind on exhibit. 
Then as I walked around the kitchen 
I would see the glass baking dishes, 
the pots, the cutters, the beaters, 
placed as I would place them in my 
own kitchen. If, for example, a cer- 
tain saucepan was numbered L1713, 
all I would have to do would be to 
ask the clerk for that and he would 
get the right size from the stock- 
room. I am sure that such a dis- 
play would take less of the valuable 
front floor space and allow all the 
mass of stuff, which now clutters 
the floor and which towers in piles, 
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to be relegated to a back stockroom. 
It would be more convenient for the 
shopper, and I am sure the stock 
would be kept cleaner than under 
present methods. Also it would 
avoid having articles high upon wall 
shelves, where the clerk must get up 
for every one, and permit the woman 
to see the newest novelties exactly 
as used in her own kitchen. 


Display Housewares in Groups Accord- 
ing to Use 

At present the woman has to paw 
all over piles of stuff she doesn’t 
want just to locate some tool she 
does wish to buy. As we have dis- 
play cases for such lines as cutlery, 
saws, etc., why not have display ta- 
bles for household devices, each 
table to contain the tools needed for 
a special household work? In other 
words, instead of having dish mops 
and pans and egg beaters together, 
I would arrange one section or table 
for dish-washing, another for pre- 
paring tools, others for cooking or 
chopping or serving. In _ practice 
the idea might work out like this: 
Arrange on one table dish pans, 
sink strainers, dish mops, pot rags, 
soap strainers, etc., and put above it 
a sign like this: 


These Devices Will Take Some of the 
Drudge Out of Dish Washing 
Or, another table with sign: 
On Baking Day You Will Need Some 
of These Pans 


Have an arrangement of gem 
pans, bread pans, bread mixer, flour 
sifter, etc. Another sign might be: 


These Will Help Keep Your Kitchen 


Sanitary 
And here might be arranged gar- 
bage pail, paper towel, rubbish 


burner, sets of glass centainers for 
food, white enamel dishes, etc. 

I have visited many retail stores 
in all lines and in my opinion there 
is only one, Filene of Boston, who 
has studied consumer psychology. 
Although in a different line, his 
principles of grouping merchandise 
are right. If, for example, I wish 
to buy a child’s hat, I do not have to 
first see if it is in the infants’ de- 
partment, and then trail to the boys’ 
section, and finally turn to the sport- 
ing section—ah, no!—because at Fi- 
lene’s every article that an infant 
can possibly wear is on one floor, 
and every article for a boy is on an- 
other! Now I am sure that this 
grouping or “placement” idea, so 
thoroughly successful in factories, 
can be followed out more fully in 
even a hardware store selling house- 
hold equipment. I only wish some 


such retailer would ask me to let 
him arrange a store for him, with 


the sizes of shelves and the arrange- 
ment of stock the way I would like 
to see it and the way I am sure it 
would best suit the woman custom- 
er! (Incidentally, it would double 
or treble his sales.) 


Small Leaflet on Equipment Necessary 
to the Modern Kitchen Should Be Dis- 
tributed by Retailer 

I think it would be a sale-stimu- 
lating idea to have a small leaflet 
distributed by every retailer on the 
equipment necessary in the modern 
kitchen. It might be called “What 
Every Bride Should Know,” with 
the idea that even those housekeep- 
ers who are no longer brides will be 
interested. This leaflet might in- 
clude a few paragraphs about kitch- 
en planning in general, the location 
of the stove and how to select all 
household wares. Other paragraphs 
about tools, pots, pans, the various 
qualities of each metal, etc. Last, 
there could be given groups of 
equipment or devices as I have sug- 
gested: 

Labor-saving devices, step-saving 
devices. 

Time-saving, fuel-saving. 

Dishwashing utensils. 

Food-preparing utensils. 

Food-serving utensils. 

Vegetable and _ fruit-preparing 
novelties. 

Canning equipment and accesso- 
ries. 

On the last page would be the re- 
tailer’s name and his offer to give 
special service in selecting all house- 
hold equipment from range to egg- 
beater. In other words, just as the 
furnishing store tempts with the idea 
of a “feather your nest” of complete 
furnishing at one time, let the re- 
tailer offer to supply everything me- 
chanical for the home at one time 
from the largest to the smallest 
piece. Of course this could be ac- 
companied by a special local drive, 
either in spring or fall, or other sea- 
son. 


Down with Dish Washing Drudgery! 


Was there ever a woman who 
confessed that she liked to wash the 
dishes? If so, let her step up and 
receive the D. S. C. And isn’t it 
strange that while we wash clothes 
only once a week that the market is 
flooded with washing machines, 
while we wash dishes three times a 
day and there isn’t a dishwasher on 
the market that I would recommend. 
I have tested all of the six or eight 
which bid for household favor, vet I 
can sincerely say that there is no 
good household dishwasher. How- 
ever, there are some other aids to 
make this unpleasant task less so, 
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such as the right kind of pan, a good 
drainer, a soap shaker, etc. The 
best drainer I know is_ unfortu- 
nately not sold by retailers and also 
is most poorly finished, although the 
principle and size are excellent. 
There is only one dishpan worthy of 
the name, but even it has mechanical 
faults which could be remedied. 
Women write me that they find it 
extremely difficult to get either a 
right drainer or dishpan in their 
own town. I have noticed that what 
seems to be a foot-tub of small size 
or a vegetable preparing pan is sold 
as a dishpan. Here is one common 
utility which should be included in 
all stock. The best quality and 
shape pan, together with a drainer, 
shaker and all accessory dish mops, 
etc., should be strongly featured in 
any houseware department. There 
is also the wooden or rubber plate 
scraper, the spray for cleansing the 
dishes and the various sink and other 
strainers which make for sanitation. 

The field for small housewares is 
so large that it can hardly be classi- 
fied. It takes in, as I have said, all 
the groups given above, with every 
variety of pot, pan, beater, cutter 
and mold. The intelligent hardware 
retailer, for example, can greatly as- 
sist the woman to understand why 
pans of certain grade sheeting are 
preferable for this or that purpose, 
why “retinned” or “double dipped” 
ware is best to buy, why aluminum 
is the best all around kitchen metal, 
why glass baking ware is becoming 
so popular, why beaters of a certain 
principle will work while others will 
not—oh, how much the sincere 
hardware retailer can give the con- 
sumer in service! He will not stock 
up with those specialties which he 
knows are not well made or cannot 
work. And just as he would not 
try to sell a combination saw-hatch- 
et-plane, so let him not try to 
“sting”? the woman buyer with a com- 
bination can  opener-potato-cutter- 
grater, or any of the whole tribe of 
doubtful 3 in 1 articles which flood 
the market. The absurd steamers 
and “sets,” which are offered to do 
everything from cook a pudding to 
boiling a washing over the same 
burner—let him refuse such stock 
and stick to the denendable staple 
lines in their very highest quality. 

And, as I have suggested, after 
acting as a check-up on worthless 
merchandise, let him study more the 
display and arrangement of house- 
wares in his store. Remember that 
the woman wishes to touch and look 
inside of many articles before she 
buys, therefore they must be kept 
conveniently low, accessible and very 
clean. 





















Less Reckless Buying of 


Non-Essentials Predicted | 


Fayette R. Plumb Believes Hardware Business Will 
Not Be Adversely Affected by Financial Situation.  * 


dent Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 

former president of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in a letter to the New York 
Journal of Commerce, writes inter- 
estingly of financial conditions and 
other factors in the present business 
situation and their probable effect on 
the hardware industry. He says: 

“To my mind, the outlook on in- 

dustrial conditions as they exist to- 
day is for a period of less extrava- 
gance, less reckless buying of non- 
essentials and development of pro- 
duction of essentials to a _ point 
where this production will catch up 
with the unusual demand now exist- 
ing. 
“All financial signs point to a pe- 
riod of liquidation in the near fu- 
ture. Probably those who are carry- 
ing on business with borrowed 
money will find it much harder to 
get, or to keep, and that it will cost 
much more. The volume of busi- 
ness being transacted with the re- 
duced value of the dollar is. strain- 
ing our national resources in spite 
of the great expansion of credit. 
The Federal Reserve Board has de- 
cided to raise rates in order to bring 
about a gradual contraction of 
credit, rather than to permit expan- 
sion to proceed to a point that might 
result in a crash such as followed the 
resumption of specie payments after 
the Civil War. 


Demand for Hardware to Continue 


“The demand for hardware, due 
to the shortage created by the war, 
is so great, however, that even such 
repressive influences cannot seri- 
ously or for any length of time check 
the volume of business. If there is 
not enough money to go around, the 
less essential industries must curtail. 
Hardware, and especially tools, are 
such necessities for the rehabilita- 
tion of the country that they must 
be made and distributed in the larg- 
est possible volume. 

“If money has to be borrowed 
the price for it must be paid, no mat- 
ter how much it adds to the cost. 
Although it will become increasingly 
difficult to advance prices to offset 
increases in cost and we must all 
expect smaller margins of profit, 


Pr eens Fa R. PLUMB, presi- 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce to 
Work for Greater Production 


That increased production is the only 
panacea for high prices is the belief 
of the directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, 
which will devote its eighth annual con- 
vention at Atlantic City, April 26-29, to 
the theme, “Increased Production.” 
Some of the subjects to be discussed are 
“Government in Relation to Produc- 
tion,” “Transportation in Relation to 
Production,” “International Finance in 
Relation to Production,” “Agriculture in 
Relation to Production,” “Research and 
Efficiency in Relation to Production,” 
and “Immigration in Relation to Pro- 
duction.” Group meetings will be held 
in which all phases of the subject will 
be discussed. 


nevertheless the consumer will 
choose to pay what it is necessary 
to ask in order to keep production 
at the full, and will, when it is a 
matter of choice, go without what 
each considers the less essential arti- 
cles, thereby releasing capital for 
the production and distribution of 
necessities. 

“This will be the working of the 
law of supply and demand. A short- 
age of capital and higher money 
rates will increase cost. The conse- 
quent increase in prices will check 
the demand for the less essentials. 
Only the essential articles will be 
able to stand the increase, and these 
industries will outbid the less essen- 
tial due to the demand. 

“Difficulties attending the produc- 
tion of tools will be very great. The 
steel strike and the coal strike have 
produced a shortage greater than 
the average buyer realizes. We can- 
not secure assurances of delivery in 
less than a year on new specifica- 
tions. It is expected that when the 
railroads start to buy they must be 
given preference and this will post- 
pone other deliveries to eighteen 
months. 

“The cost of labor is constantly 
rising with the cost of living, which 
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Fayette R. Plumb 


is steadily going up in spite of the 
futile efforts to the contrary. The 
cost of common labor has advanced 
in our vicinity 20 to 25 per cent since 
last fall. Aside from this, however, 
labor conditions are undoubtedly im- 
proving. There is not such a large 
turnover and there is a greater dis- 
position to work. 


Less Reckless Buying of Non-Essentials 


“TI believe in the future there will 
result less extravagance, less reck- 
less buying of non-essentials. But 
this will not affect the essentials un- 
til the shortage has been made up. 
Then production will overtake con- 
sumption and the oversupply will 
produce a buyers’ market in which 
profits will melt. The foreign ex- 
change situation with its curtailment 
of exports will not seriously affect 
the tool market. The home demand 
is too great. It is possible that be- 
fore the home demand is satisfied 
financial arrangements may be con- 
cluded under which the stream of 
American production may be turned 
into foreign channels. 

“Regardless of what effect ad- 
vancing costs may have upon the 
prices of tools, the demand for them 
must be satisfied. The utility of a 
tool on the farm, the railroad, in the 
mine, the lumber camp or the fac- 
tory, and especially in carrying out 
the great building program, is so 
great that the cost of it is not so 
important as the necessity to sup- 
nly it. The shortage is so great and 
the difficulties attending production 
are so great that it will take years 
to supply the demand. The waves 
will rise and fall, but the tide will 
continue to run strong.” 
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Are You Going to Build a New Store or Rebuild?-—If 
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At the top is the show any Me tons 408 
window front of the new eer CO 5. Lanner, 
store of the Allott Hard- 5 pte Seno 

ware Company, Alliance, 

Ohio; other store fronts 

are those of the Shipley 

Hardware Company, Lafa- 

yette, Ind.; Palace Hard- 

ware & Arms Company, 

Phoenix, Ariz.; Heckler 

Brothers, Pittsburgh; Al- 

bany Hardware & Iron 

Company, Albany, N. Y.; 

People’s Hardware Com- 

pany, Gary, Ind., and 

the H. H. Buhne Company, 

Eureka, Cal. 
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Here Are Show Card Suggestions for Spring Paint Business 
Prepared for Hardware Age 


(See Article by Joseph Bertram Jowitt on Opposite Page) 







Ask a for full information about 


Dutch Boy Products — 


ioe our’ ir Paint Man 
he will tell you how 
| to get best results f 
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Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


Simple Instructions For the Hardware Clerk That 


Will Enable Him to Make Good Cards For His Displays 


lictus | 
helpyou. | 
select your | 
Tools - 






lhis card was 
_  wrillen in 
® |Sminules.— 
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By Joseph Bertram Jowitt 


coo Oo - 


You may 
pay more, 
bul you 
cannot buy a better 
freezer than the 


ALASKA 


at any price - 


The Freezer with 
the open 
Spann dasher’ 





Shor your | 


Barn Door 





Complete Stock 


of 
McKinney | 
Hardware 
Sliding Doors 


°shor your 
Garage Door: 
<5 





Every letter used in these cards is of the simplest style. The first one was made in 15 minutes. 


‘OST everyone has a desire to 
M draw and among those who are 

diligent a large majority suc- 
ceed, but to be successful at drawing 
one must have some artistic ability anc 
to bring forth the best results the 
student should have personal instruc- 


tion. There is nothing mechanicai 
about art, it must have free-hand ex- 
pression. 


Show-card writing is in an entirely 
different class and does not call for 
any artistic ability. Of course, if the 
student is artistically inclined he may 
write his cards more fancy and instead 
of cutting out advertisements and 
pasting them on he can paint them 
on by hand. But a hand-painted pic- 
ture, unless it is very well done, does 
not look as well as a lithograph or 
half-tone pasted on the show card. 

The writer, aside from making a few 
scrolls around a picture which has been 
pasted on the card, has no further ar- 
tistic ability. The key to success lies 
in starting right. First, the student 
should be equipped with the best work- 
ing tools, have an alphabet before him 
which is correct and not mind a few 
tedious hours of practicing each week, 
which will surely bring its reward in a 
few months’ time. 

These lessons in show-card writing 
which are published exclusively in 


HARDWARE AGE, are so conducted as to 
do away with all unnecessary red tape 





and to cut the time required to learn by 
apprenticeship in one-half. 

If the beginner gets tired of making 
A B C over and over again, let him 
practice on words with tthe letters 
A B C in them. By all means save 
your work as the comparison will not 
only amuse you but greatly encourage 
you. 

It is not necessary for the student 
to learn the origin of the Roman alpha- 
bet or Egyptian hieroglyphics. What 
he is most interested in is the easiest 
way to form correctly each letter. 
This he unconsciously does with his eye, 
his hand mechanically guiding the 
brush strokes. The hand that shakes 
the most may become the steadiest 
with practice. 

The Mechanical Lettering 


This week we have an entirely new 
system to go by which demonstrates 
beyond all doubt the mechanical side 
of lettering. These letters were all 
drawn with a two foot rule and a com- 
mon school conipass. They are, as you 
will see, divided into two groups: The 
circular letters and the square letters. 
All these letters were made inside a 
square 4 x 4 inches. This same rule 
applies to any size square. 

The round letters are BC DGJOP 
Q RS U. The square letters are 
AEFHIKLMNTVWXY4Z. 

After you decide on the size you 
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wish to make your letters, suppose they 
are to be 4 x 4 inches, mark out two 
squares 4 x 4, find the center of one 
and make a pencil dot, place the point 
of the compass on this dot and mark a 
perfect circle; now proceed to cut the 
circle out, also the square. Use these 
two patterns in making all round and 
square letters. 

After you have marked off 11 circles 
and 15 squares, cut off one-quarter of 
the original circle pattern and a 1-inch 
strip off the square pattern, use these 
two strips in forming the thickness of 
main strokes of each letter. 

By this method you will soon be able 
to draft an alphabet which will be ac- 
curate enough to cut out each letter 
with a sharp-pointed knife and use as 
a pattern to draft other letters with. 

Pictures clipped from magazines il- 
lustrating the merchandise you wish to 
feature on show cards, should be cut 
out with care and pasted on cards with 
library paste. 

An attractive picture frequently tells 
the story much better than a whole lot 
of wording, and you can paste a picture 
on a card much quicker than you can 
do lettering. 

The gray shading around the edge of 
pictures and scrolls adds greatly to the 
attractiveness of the show card and 
give the impression the picture was 
painted on card. (Use very little touch 
of black in white when mixing gray.) 
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STEEL 
MATS 


Keep dirt outside the house. 


Here is a card that is well worth studying for its unusual values 


The blending and mixing of colors is 
a very simple matter, but it is impor- 
tant in connection with show card let- 
tering. 

Many a beginner often wonders what 
mixed with what makes what. Here 
are a few simple rules: 

Yellow and blue produce green; yel- 
low and red produce orange; red and 
blue produce purple; yellow and black 
produce olive; yellow, black and red 
produce brown; white and red produce 


pink; blue, red and white produce 
violet. 
A little experimenting will soon 


teach the beginner just what propor- 
tions of each colors to use. 

And beginners should always remem- 
ber that certain color combinations are 
pleasing to the eye while others are 


harsh and repelling. For instance, the 
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commonest of colors and the most ef- 
fective are black and white. This com- 
bination is always pleasing and cer- 
tainly the easiest, while perhaps a little 
touch of some more vivid color wil] 
help a trifle in bringing out the letters, 

Dark blue on a grey background is 
also striking ‘and blends well with most 
any kind of a window or woodwork in 
store interiors. A very useful thing to 
remember is to make the colors used 
seasonable or to have some indication 
of the season show on the card. A fall- 
ing leaf in the autumn, blossoms in the 
spring or some idea of snow and ice in 
the winter make good effects if not 
overdone. However, it is more impor- 


tant at the present time for the begin- 
ner to learn how to form his letters 
correctly and artistically than for the 
other little touches which will naturally 
come later on as he becomes more ex- 
perienced in the art. 

















Every one of these is a perfect circle 


























And these are all squares 


Whitman & Barnes and J. H. 
Williams & Co. May Merge 


A merger between the J. H. Williams 
& Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing 
Company, Akron, Ohio, is being con- 
templated. It has been planned to 
merge the plants of the Whitman & 
Barnes company in Chicago, and St. 
Catharine’s, Canada, with the Williams 
company. If this plan is carried out 
the operations of the J. H. Williams & 
Company will be continued at Buffalo, 
Brooklyn, Chicago and St. Catharines, 
while the Whitman & Barnes company 
will continue to manufacture twist 
drills, reamers and collateral lines at 
Akron, but on a larger scale. Williams 
& Company operate drop forges and 
drop forge tool plants. 




















Best Methods of Displaying Hardware. 


Suggestions from the Advertising and Display Manager of 
“Oklahoma’s Most Interesting Store,” W. J. Pettee & Co. 


Advertising and 


-7HEN a business man dictates 
a letter he generally gets to 


the point as quickly as possi- 
ble. He never uses unnecessary sen- 
tences to explain his letter. Nor does 
a carpenter care to tell the steamfitter 
how to work, because he knows nothing 
of the nature of his work. I will try 
to make this story as brief as possible, 
in order that you may treat this as a 
strictly business talk. I do not want 
to criticise the other departments in 
your store, as I do not wish to cover 
that amount of ground, but I will talk 
display to you. 

It has been argued many times about 
not having the proper amount of mer- 
chandise in the windows. This is a 
question of importance, and to the mod- 
ern merchant it means much. There 
are many ways in which this matter 
can be discussed. 

I have passed many stores of every 
description and their windows always 
look the same; there is no change to 
be noticed month after month, with the 
exception of a few signs announcing a 
sale of some sort. Someone is making 
a sad mistake. Especially is it true 
with stores that handle merchandise 
other than hardware, such as fancy 
china, fancy sweaters, silverware, etc. 
Merchandise style will change. The 
trouble is this, the merchant seems to 
think unless he puts some article of 
the various kinds of merchandise in the 
windows he is not showing all the lines 
of merchandise he is carrying, thinking 
this will bring the people into the 
store, but the public thinks thusly: 
That the store is low on stock and has 
only a limited amount to sell, judging 
from the looks of the window display. 

As an illustration, to make this mat- 
ter more clear to you, I will tell you 
of an incident that occurred in my 
office some time ago. There is a gen- 
tleman who has been calling on my 
firm for the past two years every day, 
collecting advertising copy for one of 
our local newspapers. I happened to 
have a display of trunks and traveling 
bags in the window at the time, which 
display did not contain one of each, 
and as he stepped into my office the first 
words he spoke were to call my atten- 
tion to the window display. He said 
it was the first time he had been im- 
pressed that we had such a stock of 
trunks, yet this store has been display- 
ing traveling bags and trunks for many 
years. This man had never seen them 


in the window. They were there but 
not in a strong way. There had been 





By E. ReEarpon 


Display Manager, W. J. Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City 


one in the corner crying out to be no- 
ticed, but the strong colors of its sur- 
roundings drowned out its weak voice, 
and it went unnoticed by thousands, 
just as it did to this man. I knew I 
was on the right track if I compelled 
him to take notice, as I knew there 
must be thousands of others compelled 
to take notice. This class of display, 
filling the window with one article is 
very good to use at Christmas time, 
but how about the other nine months 
of the year? Do you want your win- 
dows to look the same the year around? 


Grouping the Merchandise 


oo most modern way to display 
merchandise is to group it. Never 
show more than three or four articles 
at one time, and if you are showing 
silverware, auto accessories, and trav- 
eling bags, make distinct groups of 
them. Each group trim, good and 
stocky; show the passerby that you 
have a complete stock on sale, then 
change your windows often. The best 
way to convince yourself of this argu- 
ment is to watch the woman shopper 
when she enters your store. Watch her 
from the time she enters until she 
leaves. If she happens to ask to see 
some silverware and the clerk only lays 
out one pattern and does not attempt to 
show any others the sale is lost. Why? 
Because she has had no selection. She 
will ask to see others, and by the time 
the clerk is through waiting on her, if 
you will notice, she has asked to see 
at least five or six patterns. 

The same must be applied to your 
windows. You must give the window 
shopper a selection. Take the aver- 
age man that is looking for a brown 
suit; his mind is set on this one color; 
he walks up to a window and looks the 
merchandise over, and if he does not 
see a brown suit on display there is 
nothing of interest in the window for 
him. He will naturally pass on by. 

No matter how clever your sales 
force is, you must get the peopl into 
the store before the sale is made. There 
are thousands of ideas that chn be 
used to get the business. 

Take housefurnishings as an ex- 
ample. By using a kitchen cabinet, a 
kitchen table, a gas stove, cooking uten- 
sils, and the various articles that are 
used in preparing and cooking a meal 
you can arrange a display that will at- 
tract attention. Stand your figure be- 
side the cabinet, place a large spoon 
in one hand and a pan in the other; 
you suggest the use of various articles. 
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Buy a wax figure of a woman and 
play to the fair sex. They spend 90 
per cent of the money spent in their 
homes. 

Get Ready for a Tennis Window 
[RINE how you could display tennis 

rackets, shoes, and middies when 
they are in season. By stretching a net 
across the window and placing a racket 
in one hand, as though she were strik- 
ing a tennis ball, suspended on a string 
from the ceiling. Along with this, trim 
your window with middies, rackets, 
balls, shoes and accessories. She will 
suggest their use to the passerby. You 
add life and feeling to the display that 
is lost otherwise. 


Don’t use gaudy crépe paper. It 
cheapens your merchandise. It is a 
mistake to use gaudy background. 


Leave off the gingerbread and fancy 
cut outs. It detracts from your mer- 
chandise. Fancy screens could be used 
to good advantage, and merchandise 
properly placed in front of them will 
compel attention. 

Some merchants say they have to 
trim their windows with everything in 
the store. This is not so. I will illus- 
trate it to you. There are 365 days 
in a year, and the average store will 
have two good sized windows. By 
changing both windows every three 
days you ¢an display 244 different ar- 
ticles, and by displaying your merchan- 
dise in groups you can display three 
times as much. No store in the aver- 
age-sized town will handle more dif- 
ferent articles than stated above. 

Show your merchandise when it is 
seasonable. When you run a sale make 
it look different, and it will have more 
effect on the passerby. If you need fix- 
tures to trim your windows buy them. 
They will pay for themselves in no 
time. Could the railroads of this won- 
derful country carry you over thou- 
sands of miles, in a short time, with- 
out the proper equipment? Neither can 
you make thousands of sales through 
your windows, without the proper 
equipment. 

Most medium-sized stores in the aver- 
age town, who are unable to hire a 
skilled advertising manager, can secure 
a window trimming service, or some- 
one who understands the placing of 
merchandise. Remember this is an art, 
and thousands of useful business-get- 
ting ideas can be used to help you in 
disposing of your merchandise. In 
most stores there are clerks that are 
artistically inclined, and if given the 
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proper amount of time will execute 
some very interesting ideas, if given 
a reasonable amount of appropriation. 
If your windows look untidy and 
clumsy, remedy the cause. It will pay 
you a hundred fold. 

And now we come to the larger store 
in the larger city. The store is doing 
enough business to hire the services of 
department buyers. Merchandise no 
matter how well bought will not move 
from the shelves entirely without the 
aid of some means of advertising. If it 
is kept under cover it will never sell. 
Remember, a great amount of your 
merchandise is turned by no other cause 
than display. 

Especially is it true in stores that 
handle things other than hardware. 
Style will change. A buyer, no matter 
how good he is, will accumulate a cer- 
tain amount of merchandise that be- 
comes unseasonable, and after the mis- 
takes are noticed he must secure the 
services of the window trimmer and 
advertising man to help him dispose of 
it. Many times the window trimmer 
has, through his knack of ideas, dis- 
posed of thousands of dollars worth of 
merchandise that would otherwise have 
been on the shelves to-day. 


Boarding Up the Window 


I HAVE never run across a store 

that would board up their windows 
and tack a sign on them, reading: 
“This window was devoted to Mr. John 
Doe, the buyer of our silver and china- 
ware. He offers for sale to-day cut 
glass water sets at $10.00. The pat- 
terns are so pretty we don’t have to 
display them.” This statement seems 
ridiculous, but it is a fact. Try it out 
some time. Take your window and ar- 
range a few dozen cut glass water sets, 
place a neat sign reading “Special to- 
day, $10.00.” The master of the sit- 
uation will come forth in a few hours. 
In most stores where the live display 
man is found, the buyer will find dis- 
play as free as water, and it is up to 
him to take advantape of it. Give the 
display man the credit due him at the 
end of the year, when the increase in 
your business is brought forth. 

Display, if handled in the proper 
manner is the best salesman you have. 
The larger stores in the big cities spend 
many thousands of dollars for the best 
talent and display men they can get, 
and they owe a large amount of their 
success to this branch of advertising. 
If it did not pay them a handsome re- 
turn for the money they invest they 
could not trim such elaborate windows. 
Of course it would be impossible for a 
hardware store to trim such windows 
as Marshall Field & Co., but you can 
trim the windows that compel atten- 
tion. 

I do not attempt to put myself up 
as an authority on window display, but 
experience has taught me many things, 
as it has you. Some of the illustrations 


I have used are practical, some were 
used just to illustrate, but I think the 
reader will find in this article material 
for good sound thought and considera- 


tion. 
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“Clerks’ Day” Is Warmly Endorsed 


Roy F. Soule’s Suggestion for Hardware Conventions 
Already Adopted by New York State Association 


That a responsive chord has been 
touched by the story appearing in the 
March 11 issue of HARDWARE AGE, en- 
title “The Value of Clerk’s Day” by Roy 
F. Soule is evidenced by the letters 
which are being sent to HARDWARE AGE. 
The New York Retail Hardware As- 
sociation has already accepted the idea 
of setting aside one day of the con- 
vention when clerks will attend. Mr. 
Soule pointed out its value in no un- 
certain terms and it is generally pre- 
dicted that within less than three years 
every convention which is held will heed 
the suggestion and that clerks’ day will 
be one of the big features of the yearly 
meeting. 

Progressive merchants realize that it 
is the clerks that come in actual con- 
tact with the customers and that the 
clerk is the one who should get the 
benefits of the selling talks heard on 
the convention floor. Ambitious clerks 
realize that the best way for them to 
improve their positions and to become 
store owners is by learning thoroughly 
selling points and at the present time 
they can do this only by talking to 
salesmen that visit the store. Below we 
are printing four letters which are of 
interest to every retailer in the country. 


BatTaviA, N. Y., March 18, 1920. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE: 

“The Value of Clerk’s Day,’ Roy F. 
Soule’s final message as editor of HARD- 
WARE AGE in the issue of March 11, is 
a grand and timely suggestion from the 
brain of one of the most capable and 
versatile men in the hardware line this 
country has ever produced. 

As president of the New York State 
Retail Hardware Association, I have 
already taken the matter up with our 
state secretary and steps will be taken 
at once to see that the idea is given a 
good try out at our next state conven- 
tion. 

As for the Steele & Torrance Com- 
pany, of which I have the honor of 
being vice-president and secretary, we 
shall see to it that at least three of our 
clerks participate in this educational 
and a “pep” inspiring scheme. 

Better clerks mean better service, 
better business and better profits. All 
of which is most desirable. 

JOHN G. TORRANCE, 
President, New York State Retail Hdw. 
Asso. 
Secretary’s Office, 
607-608 City Bank Building, 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 22, 1920. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE: 

I am ‘very much impressed with Mr. 
Roy Soule’s last editorial, subject 
“Hardware Clerks,” and his suggestion 
that a special day should be devoted to 
them at the hardware conventions. 

President Torrance is also fully im- 
pressed with: the advantage of such a 
move and he instructs me to say that 
there will be a clerk’s day at the state 
hardware convention in 1921. The pre- 
parations for this event will be care- 
fully made and it is his hope that much 


benefit will be derived not only by the 
employees who participate in the pro- 
gram and their fellow employees who 
hear the discussions, but by the prop- 
rietors of the stores who send their men 
to the convention. 

I also take this occasion to wish Mr. 
L. S. Soule every success in his new 
and well deserved promotion. 

JOHN B. FOLEy, 
Secretary, New York State 
Hardware Association. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., March 15, 1920. 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE: 

I have read the HARDWARE AGE for 
several years and always perused the 
articles written by Roy F. Soule, and 
especially the one in the issue of March 
11, “The Value of Clerk’s Day.” I have 
been selling hardware for several years 
behind the counter, and know that 
clerk’s day in the conventions would 
mean much to the average clerk, for 
the discussions he would hear on selling 
merchandise. 

Some of the best salesmen will.say 
that the customer taught them many 
things, when they first started in busi- 
ness. If it was not for the traveling 
salesmen coming in and showing new 
lines of goods the buyer for different de- 
partments would still be buying what 
Uncle John used to buy before he re- 
tired. I say by all means have a clerk’s 
day. A Binghamton Salesman. 


Hor SPRINGS, ARK., March 19, 1920. 

Editor, HARDWARE AGE: 

he final message by my good friend, 
Roy F. Soule, in your March 11 issue 
is a good one, but during his editorial- 
ship of the HARDWARE AGE I do not 
remember of his writing any editorials 
except good ones, but I do hope that 
this his last one will take hold of every 
hardware dealer in the United States 
and that they will respond to his appeal 
in behalf of our clerks. I want to be 
one of the first to promise to send not 
less than two of my men to our next 
retail hardware convention, and I am 
going to begin from this day in an 
effort to have our Arkansas association 
set aside a “Clerk’s Day.” 

With best wishes for a continued 
success of the HARDWARE AGE under the 
leadership of your new editor, I am 

Yours truly, 
HAMP WILLIAMS. 


Retail 


Paul Riepen, Windhuk, South West 
Africa, desires to get in communica- 
tion with manufacturers of small 
pumps, saw outfits, cream separators, 
grinders and other small machinery for 
use on farms, who are interested in ex- 
port to South Africa. These machines 
are to be used in connection with farm 
lighting plants and must not require 
more than 2 hp. for operation. 


Edgar S. Martin, formerly with the 
Martin-Senour Company, has become 
associated with the Hilo Varnish Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn N, Y. Mr. Martin 
will call upon the dealers and painting 
contractors in Brooklyn and on Long 
Island. 











Fireless Cookers Salable the Year "Round 


How the Bunting Hardware Company, Kansas City, Has Made 
the Line Profitable — Cooking Demonstrations a_ Big Help 





O you utilize 100 per cent of the 
D fireless cooker possibilities in 

your territory? Or are yeu con- 
tent or surprised at every fireless eook- 
er sale -you make, commenting thus: 
“Oh, yes, the women are gradually 
coming to it, I sold a fireless last 
month.” 

The progressive merchant knows to- 
day that there is a demand for fireless 
cookers and is ready to supply it—but 
there are many who do not realize the 
undeveloped business that exists for 
this article. 

Years ago when inventors sought to 
teach that a cooker could ‘be made that 
would actually cook foods consisting of 
a device that would “imprison” the 
heat, it was not believed. Neither did 
women believe in magic! Demonstra- 
tions and literature were not convinc- 
ing. 

For several years it was a task of 
persuasion to accomplish a sale and 
then only to the women who had al- 
ready experimented with the home- 
made cooker—the air-tight garbage can 
or an asbestos-lined box—these women 
were interested in procuring a really 
scientifically constructed cooker. 

Women everywhere are to-day at- 
tracted to self-cooked ‘foods—they en- 
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By Miss MaBet HENNESSY 

















A fireless cooker window in the Bunting 

Hardware Company’s store, Kansas 

City, Mo., and a manufacturer’s circular 

that helps the retailer to sell fireless 
cookers 


joy watching the operations and tast- 
ing the foods—the next step is to cre- 
ate a deep desire that one should be in- 
stalled in their own kitchen. 

There are hundreds of people who 
do not as yet understand the principle 
of this method of cooking and a demon- 
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stration never fails to excite deep in- 
terest. A window display will attract 
both sexes. 

Women since the beginning of time 
have dreaded the hours and toil given 
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over to cooking and heavy housework 
—not all of it you understand—but 
hundreds and thousands of women go 
down under the daily repetition of irk- 
some tasks and often say: “Oh, I wish 
they could do themselves.” The electric 
washer, the electric ironer—together 
with the hosts of labor-saving devices 
have done much to make come true this 
dream of hers—the ffireless cooker 
comes first among these—because the 
fireless actually does the cooking, the 
watching, tending, all of it, with no 
further attention after the commence- 
ment of operation. 

Women for many generations when 
voicing this desire for bettering of 
working conditions would visualize the 
duties of the household being per- 
formed without their aid—and because 
of this the attention and eye of every 
woman can be attracted by advertise- 
ments displaying an illustration show- 
ing some device that really cuts down 
the labor for any of the duties that 
women particularly dislike. 

Women believe what they see—if 
they cannot see some individual using 
the article the next best thing is to see 
a photograph or illustration of one in 
use. For that reason a still life cut 
showing just the advertised article is 
never so result-pulling as one depicting 
a human-interest hint. 

Intelligent Advertising Campaign Es- 
sential to Success 

For the same reason no business- 
getting campaign will put as many 
dollars in the cash register as a real 
live advertising campaign. The mer- 
chant that sits back calmly and expects 
the customer to blaze a trail to his 
door simply because of the fact that he 
has been resourceful enough to invest 
in nationally advertised goods will find 
that he is sadly mistaken. You know 
the hen should lay an egg, but you 
don’t go after it until the crowing be- 
gins. The man that maps out an in- 
telligent publicity campaign—who links 
up with national advertising—who 
realizes the value of the advertising 
columns in his daily newspapers is the 
man who knows this is a great little 
old world and that everything is com- 
ing his way. 

The fireless cooker business, partic- 
ularly in the western States, has 
scarcely been scratched. The Bunting 
Hardware Company’s policy is to ad- 
vertise only merchandise for which 
there is a popular demand. We do not 
feel inclined to enter into a large edu- 
cational field endeavoring to “create 
desire.” Our efforts are directed to 
announcing that we are equipped to 
handle and care for “known needs”— 
that we can do it more efficiently and 
deliver better merchandise than the 
reader can even hope for. Formerly 
we advertised ffireless cookers at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time. 


Well, yes, we did sell a few cookers 
throughout the year—but the peak was 
saved up for this period just preceding 
the holidays. 

This year we set aside an appropria- 
tion to be expended for educational in- 


formation on fireless cookery—we did 
not even quote or cut prices and have 
already increased the business of 1919 
over that of 1918 300 per cent—and 
the peak of the business is not even 
here! 

We did not feature so much the 
mechanical construction of the cooker 
in our advertising as the “human inter- 
est stuff’—‘“Leisure Time for Other 
Things While the Meals Are Cooked 
the Fireless Way’—“Do not Be a 
Shut-In.” Stilted phrases of “Com- 
plete stocks of all grades of cookers”’— 
or “We handle the Blank fireless 
cooker’”—will never make for record- 
breaking sales. There is nothing there 
to attract and hold the eye of a dis- 
interested reader. 

Actual Cooking Demonstrations Create 
Desire to Buy 

In our demonstrations we cook 
menus that we know to be difficult. It 
is the baking feature about which 
women are doubtful. And we lay stress 
upon the fact that all are invited to 
come and see the entire cooking process 
of biscuits, bread, pies, etc. The cooker 
does appear magical when one sees the 
appetizing browned foods taken out— 
ah, the odors when the lids are lifted! 
They are the concentrated essence of 
everything that is good—no appetizer 
is needed when the crowd draws near 
to sample these perfect dishes. 

Just after the demonstration is the 
psychological moment for the sales- 
men to approach and suggest that a 
similar stove be delivered the same 
day. It helps materially to sell such 
merchandise on the deferred payment 
plan—as the best stoves sell around 
$30 and some women dislike laying out 
the entire amount at the one time. 

Since our extensive advertising be- 
gan we have been receiving inquiries 
daily from rural districts and small 
towns. It is apparent that merchants 
in towns of 5000 and less are not 
boosting or showing in any way fire- 
less cookers—all kinds of information 
is being asked and all kinds’ of fireless 
cookers are being sold to this class of 
people. Some dealers are backward 
on the job. One of the dealers in such 
a town informed the writer that he was 
not “sold” on fireless cookers himself 
—he doesn’t sell many—how could he? 

The coming summer season offers 
unusual opportunities for the sale of 
this product. Bending over a hot stove 
on a hot day is no joke and the house- 
wife will appreciate your suggesting 
a practical way of lightening her bur- 
dens. 


George U. Hatch recently appointed 
general sales manager of the Millers’ 
Falls Company, Millers Falls, Mass., 
assumed his new duties March 1. Prior 
to the Millers Falls connection Mr. 
Hatch was sales superintendent of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
and is well known in the hardware 
field, where he has operated for many 
years. His connection with the Win- 
chester Company has made him thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of the 
business. 
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Coming Conventions 


SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee State Associations, Convention 
and Exhibition, Atlanta, Ga., May 4, 
5, 6, 7,1920. Walter Harlan, secretary- 
treasurer, 701 Grand Theater Build- 
ing, Atlanta Ga. 

LOUISIANA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Alexandria, La., May 10 and 11, 1920. 
R. D. Nibert, secretary, Bunkie. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. 
J., May 11, 12, 18, 14, 1920. Headquar- 
ters, Marlborough-Blenheim. John 
Donnan, secretary, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1920. 
Headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. 
F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greenville, S. C., May 11, 12, 138, 14, 
1920. Headquarters, Imperial Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon,  secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 22, 28, 24, 25, 1920. Headquar- 
ters, Hotel Lafayette. Herbert P. 
Sheets, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 
1921. Headquarters, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Leon D. Nish, secretary, E]I- 
gin. 


Rubber Company Increases Stock 


The business of the International In- 
dia Rubber Corporation of South Bend, 
Ind., has increased so greatly that on 
Jan. 1 the concern had unfilled orders 
in hand for nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
tires and sales so far during the year 
1920 have exceeded those of 1919 by 
fully 300 per cent. The present factory 
capacity, together with plant additions 
in the course of construction, are not 
sufficient to supply this large increase 
of business, and at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors it was decided to 
increase the capital stock of the corpo- 
ration from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000. A 
sufficient amount of the new stock has 
already been subscribed by present 
stockholders to assure the construction 
of plant additions which will more than 
double the present plant capacity. The 
present plant is operating night and 
day in an effort to produce sufficient 
tires to supply the trade. 


The New Britain Toy Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Conn., capitalized for $50,000, 
divided into 2000 shares of $25 par 
each, and beginning business with $6,- 
000, has been incorporated. 






































An attractive window display of fire-place fixtures and accessories by the Kelley Hardware Co., Duluth, Minn., 
which has made an unusual success in handling this class of goods 


Selling Fireplace Fixtures and Accessories 


Open Fires Will Now Be Used in Many Homes Until 
Winter Comes Again—Sales Methods of Duluth Store 


stove probably imagined that he 

had put the old-fashioned fire- 
place in a list with the has-beens. He 
believed that the practical utility of the 
stove would overshadow any possible 
merits of the open grate. It was a 
good theory and perfectly plausible, 
but somehow it has failed to work out 
according to schedule. You see, it fails 
to take into consideration the cheery 
homelike atmosphere created by the 
open fire. There is absolutely nothing 
romantic about the ordinary heating 
stove, and it is so easy to conjure up 
visions of the past in the crackling 
flames of the fire-place. To be sure, 
the stove has driven the fire-place out 
of most of the kitchens, but instead of 
becoming a thing of the past, it has 
become a cherished possession of the 
modern home lover. Every year there 
are thousands of fire-places installed 
in thousands of types of American 
homes. No bungalow is complete with- 


T HE man who invented the modern 


out one, and the apartment with a fire- 
place commands more rent than the 
one where the open grate is lacking. 
In the sections where the winters are 
mild, the fire-place is daily growing in 
popularity, and in other sections the 
people are fast coming to a realization 
that it is a mighty convenient thing 
from early in the spring until late in 
the fall. 


Fire. place Equipment in Hardware 
Stores 


7 ATURALLY the man who installs 
+N a fire-place, looks to the hardware 
store for his equipment. When sales 
in this line were first called to my at- 
tention, I made a visit to the store of 
the Kelley Hardware Company, Duluth, 
Minn., expecting to find a few items of 
fire-place equipment piled up in some 
corner and sold semi-occasionally. I 
was agreeably surprised to find a com- 
plete line, neatly and attractively dis- 
played, with sales on a regular basis. 


I looked over the stock and found gates, 
fire-screens, andirons, spark guards, 
fire sets, fancy coal hods, wood carriers 
and coal vases. Of the common port- 
able basket grates (grates on casters) 
there were three dozen on display. Y 
looked up the man in charge of this 
unique department, W. H. Schell, and 
we had a good live discussion over the 
merits of the line. I found that the 
Kelley Hardware Company began hand- 
ling a small stock of fire-place goods 
about thirteen years ago, meeting with 
success from the very start. They have 
gradually built a good business mainly 
from having the goods where the pros- 
pective purchaser can buy them easily 
and quickly. The climate of Duluth is 
such that this line sells the year round, 
and the department is now recognized 
as one of the regular profit makers in 
the store. 

Within the last few years the firm 
has built up considerable new business 
by selling special fire-place equipments 

















The Nicholas Hardware Company, Oak Park, IIl., put in this excellent window display of fire-place goods 
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The arrangement of fire-place fixtures and accessories in the store of the Kelley Hardware Co., Duluth, Minn. 


for summer cabins. In one week last 
fall the firm sold 12 folding fire-screens 
at an average of $12 each. In the same 
period they sold 12 portable grates, 
two special camp sets, and a_ good 
bunch of andirons and other equipment. 
The stock turns about three times a 
year and the profit is very satisfactory. 


Good Displays Add to Sales 


, ptemcstr in fire-place fixtures ana 
accessories is aided very materially 
by good interior and window displays. 
In Kelley’s store, the andirons, fire sets 
and similar items are displayed on a 
home-made rack, constructed of wood 
and neatly painted. This occupies a 
position on the sales floor where it can 
be readily seen by all customers who 
enter the place. The balance of the 
line is carried in a special department 
on the balcony at the rear of the store. 
Our illustration gives a fair idea of 
the arrangement of goods on the rack 
referred to, and also shows the various 
items carried in the stock. It also re- 
veals the different finishes, hammered 
brass, bronze, old copper, Swedish and 
black. 

We also wish to call attention to the 
window display, which illustrates how 
attractively this line of goods adapts 
itself to display. There is an appeal 
about a window of this type that is 
mighty hard to resist. It not only 
‘builds business in fire-place supplies, 
but it gives the store a sort of pres- 
tige as a place where more than the 
ordinary lines of merchandise are to be 
found. 

Our other illustration is that of a 
show window of the Nicholas Hard- 
‘ware Company, Oak Park, Ill. In this 
picture you will note not only the ordi- 
nary fire-place equipment, but also gas 
logs, gas and oil heaters. Nicholas 
sells hundreds of gas logs yearly as 


well as many staple items of fire-place 
equipment, such as andirons, screens 
and fire sets. 

A talk with several merchants carry- 
ing this line brought out the fact that 
grates sell at from $4.25 to $18.50 each. 
Andirons at from $2.50 to $40 per set, 
and fire sets at from $4.50 to $45 each. 
The profit is fully up to that of any 
similar line of merchandise and the ex- 
pense of handling is comparatively 
light. 

This will be a building year accord- 


ing to all who have made a study of 
conditions. Homes will be built in all 
parts of the country, and into these 
homes will go good hardware and good 
furniture. Every home builder is a 
prospective purchaser of fire-place 
equipment. If you haven’t handled this 
line, give it a trial. Also get your 
windows to working. while the season 
of home planning is at its height. You 
will probably find a few extra dollars 
in the net profit columns when next 
inventory season arrives. 





Every Dog Has His Day 
(Attention of the “cub” clerk) 


By William Ludlum, 
Of George Howard, Inc., Hardware, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





’'Tis true that every dog, sometime, 
A day may call—“his own”; 

But what that day may prove to be 
Depends on him alone. 

If he’s a dog, not just a “cur”, 
No matter what his birth, 

His day, when it arrives, will be 
For him a day of worth. 


If dogs are privileged to have 
A day, much more are men; 

But they must strive to win that day 
Again, and yet again. 

A man, no matter what his job, 


How low down in the scale, 
Will have his day. If he’s a—man! 
He cannot, will not—fail. 


And men should hold this truth in 
mind— 

Though hard and long the race, 

For all, who will and work, there comes, 
In time, a higher place. 

A steadfast purpos. always wins. 
Success must crown the way— 

If dogs be dogs, and men be men, 
Each one will have his—day! 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


LVII 
Why Do Men Dislike to Face a Looking Glass ? 





This is the fifty-seventh of a serics of sales letters, which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 
last cight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of Harpware Ace, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 


through the year. 


forth in quest of hearts to conquer. But I mean instead—the looking glass in which men find 
revealed to them their shortcomings; in which they find revealed to them the “why” of their lack 
of success in proportion to their God-given natural abilities. 


N = don’t mean the kind of a glass “Willie” deposits himself in front of when he is preparing to sally 


I do not grieve for the salesman who never had itin him. He is one of nature’s mistakes. She intended 
him for a hod carrier or a track walker, but in the assorting pens a gate was left open and he “estrayed.” 
He’ll find his way back in due time and will be happy. 


But I do grieve for the man that God selected to do things in this life—that was selected to be a leader 
among men—a director of other men’s thoughts and actions: But who from pure laziness won’t make 
the little effort necessary to succeed, after the Creator has done so much for him. 


He is the type that does not like to look in the looking glass where is revealed not only what he is mak- 
ing of himself but what nature intended he should make of himself. 


Where is this looking glass kept, you ask? 

In your own soul, man. In your own soul! 

That mind of yours pictures before your closed eyes a panorama of years past—and years to come. 
But you won't look. 

You do not believe nature’s mirror tells the truth. 


It does—though—and few indeed are the men who can look into that mirror and not find abundance 
of evidence to prove them guilty of lost time, wasted hours and neglected opportunities. 


It’s not the past that need concern you, except as you catch the lesson from the picture. It’s the future, 
and what a golden future it’s going to be. But for whom? For you and for me? 


Well, perhaps: But only if we mark carefully the opportunities that lie before us and grasp them. 


Almost every day there are callers at my office—seeking positions: Some of the rosy jobs that promised 
so big are not delivering. 


Organized labor must learn, and will learn, that you cannot continually take out more and put in less: 
So must salesmen learn that lesson. 


I can see twelve wonderful business months ahead of all of us. 


Let’s make of them all that nature intended we should, so that a year hence when we look into the mirror 
of our souls there will not be held before our eyes damning evidence of our having been asleep while the 
great opportunities passed by. 
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*“*Save the Surface”’ 
Campaign and Its 
Relation to the Retailer 


HE paint manufacturers of the United 

States are putting over a campaign, the 

slogan of which is “Save the Surface and 
You Save All.” It is a slogan which carries a 
punch. It is full of tremendous potential pos- 
sibilities. The campaign itself has one well 
defined and absolutely legitimate object—the 
creation of new paint business. If that object 
is attained, the entire paint trade will profit. 
Incidentally, every community will gain im- 
measurably from the reflected prosperity of 
newly painted homes, barns, business houses 
and factories. Undoubtedly there is a field for 
such propaganda. The great unpainted dis- 
tricts in every section of the country furnish 
all the impetus necessary for such a campaign. 
The idea is fundamentally sound. 

The question then naturally arises—what 
channels are to be utilized in gaining the de- 
sired end? Without question, the ultimate con- 
sumer—the man who will eventually pay his 
good money for paint must be carefully culti- 
vated. If the idea is not sold to him, then 
“Save the Surface” will never be anything but 
a surface campaign. The question next arises: 
who is to sell this tremendous idea to the con- 
sumer? Is it the national magazines? Em- 
phatically no. They can attractively present 
the idea just as a show window attractively 
presents merchandise to the passerby. At that 
point their function ceases. Back of it all must 
be the local dealer-salesman, the personal-con- 
tact element to overcome petty barriers of price 
or prejudice. Without that personal element 
the proposition hasn’t a leg to stand on. 

The committee in charge of the campaign has 
at its command for the selling of this idea ap- 
proximately $250,000 per year for a period of 
five years. In other words, it is adequately 
financed. In the matter of general publicity, it 
is doing more than could be expected. Its 
plans include organization for the common end 
of paint, oil and varnish manufacturers, sales 
managers, traveling salesmen and painters. 

Unfortunately there seems to have been al- 
most no provision made for enlisting the active 
co-operation of the most important link in the 
chain—the retail dealer. By this we do not 
mean specifically the hardware dealer, but 
every retailer who sells paint or paint products 
to the consumer, be he hardware man, drug- 
gist, exclusive paint dealer or lumber dealer. 

Can it be that the men behind this great pro- 
gressive idea have intentionally slighted the 


medium through which approximately 95 per 
cent of the canned paint products of this coun- 
try are marketed? We cannot conceive.such 
a possibility. Were such the case the manu- 
facturers who are investing a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars annually would have just cause to 
complain that the campaign was being grossly 
mismanaged, and their money mis-spent. The 
retail paint dealers upon whose co-operation, 
much of the success of this campaign hinges, 
would have a legitimate right to look with sus- 
picion upon the entire project. 

We prefer to believe that the great stress of 
work confronting the committee has caused its 
members to momentarily forget one important 
strand in the rope of successful accomplish- 
ments. 

Be that as it may—a résumé of the work 
done by the committee after a year of intense 
effort, indicates that much more time, thought 
and money has been expended in selling the 
campaign to the general public and to the mas- 
ter painter who spreads the paint than has been 
devoted to the dealer who actually sells it. Per- 
haps this is due, in a measure, to the fact that 
master painters are organized as such, while 
the various dealers selling paint are not organ- 
ized along strictly paint lines. The mere fact 
that merchants who sell paints and varnishes 
are not organized into a single national paint 
unit is surely not a sufficient reason for relegat- 
ing them to the least important place in the 
“Save the Surface” Campaign, and to abso- 
lutely no place in the planning of campaign ac- 
tivities. 

The dealer is a real merchandiser with an 
established place of business, a sound financial 
rating, and a large clientéle of actual and pros- 
pective paint customers. He is a dominant 
figure in the town and community in which he 
lives and serves. 

His store affords a daily point of contact with 
hundreds of paint consumers. His window dis- 
plays are seen by thousands of people who also 
read his written advertisements. Is there any 
one man in the paint or allied lines better fitted 
to sell the “Save the Surface” idea to those who 
alone can furnish the new business desired? 

HARDWARE AGE stands ready to co-operate 
with the “Save the Surface” committee on any 
practical plain in which the retail dealer is a 
recognized factor. The idea itself is a big con- 
structive one—large enough to include every 
element represented in the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and application of paint products, and 
we trust the committee which is guiding the 
destinies of the campaign will take the same 
broad and impartial viewpoint. 
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Price Maintenance Movement Gets Big Boost 


Court Rulings in Schrader and Beech-Nut Cases Emphasize Neces- 
sity of Legislation—Contracts Specifying Resale Prices Now Illegal 


WASHINGTON, March 22. 

BIG impetus has been given to the 

movement in Congress for the 

enactment of price-maintenance 
legislation by the important decisions 
recently handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Schrader 
case and the ruling of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals nullifying the 
order of the Federal Trade Commission 
requiring the Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany to abandon its price-maintenance 
plan founded upon the same principles 
as the so-called Colgate system hereto- 
fore declared to be legal by no less an 
authority than the United States Sup- 
reme Court. The friends of the Stevens 
bill especially are greatly encouraged 
by the tenor of these decisions to hope 
that the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce may give early 
consideration to this measure and re- 
port it favorably in time to secure its 
passage through the House at least be- 
fore the summer recess. 


Court Decisions Misunderstood 


There has been much misrepresenta- 
tion of the effect of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Shrader case, many 
erroneous publications appearing to be 
based upon the inability of the average 
newspaper writer to distinguish be- 
tween what the court said in the Col- 
gate case and the opinion handed down 
with regard to the Schrader price-main- 
tenance plan. While a few editorial 
writers have caught the distinction they 
have made the fundamental error of 
assuming that because, in deciding the 
Schrader case, the court has not re- 
versed its decision with regard to the 
Colgate plan, there is no necessity for 
price-maintenance legislation by Con- 
gress. 


By W. L. CrounsE 


Fortunately for the purpose of clear- 
ing up all misunderstandings, the text 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Schrader case is now available and 
presents in succinct form the differ- 
entiation made by the court between the 
Colgate plan and that pursued by 
Schrader. The difference is so clear 
that he who runs may read. 


Reaffirms Colgate Ruling 


Quoting its own decision in the Col- 
gate case, the court reaffirms it in the 
following terms: 

“The purpose of the Sherman Act is 
to prohibit monopolies, contracts and 
combinations which probably would un- 
duly interfere with the free exercise 
of their rights by those engaged, or who 
wish to engage, in trade and commerce 
—in a word to preserve the right of 
freedom to trade. In the absence of 
any purpose to create or maintain a 
monopoly, the act does not restrict the 
long-recognized right of trader or man- 
ufacturer engaged in an entirely pri- 
vate business freely to exercise his own 
independent discretion as to parties 
with whom he will deal. And, of course, 
he may announce in advance the cir- 
cumstances under which he will refuse 
to sell.” 

Referring to a long line of decisions 
in which ironclad contracts between 
manufacturers and dealers for the 
maintenance of re-sale prices were de- 
clared to be illegal, the court asserts 
that in ruling upon the Colgate case it 
had no intention of overruling or modi- 
fying these decisions “where the effort 
was to destroy the dealers’ independent 
discretion through restrictive agree- 
ments.” Under the _ interpretation 


“adopted by the trial court and neces- 
sarily accepted by us,” says the Sup- 
reme Court, “the indictment failed ‘to 
charge that the Colgate company made 
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agreements, either express o* implied, 
which undertook to obligate vendees to 
observe specified resale prices; and it 
was treated ‘as alleging only recogni- 
tion of the manufacturers’s undoubted 
right to specify resale prices and re- 
fuse to deal with anyone who fails to 
maintain the same’.” 


Contracts Are Taboo 


With a view to clearing up all un- 
certainty as to the principle on which 
the two classes of price-maintenance 
cases have beer differentiated, the 
court, in concluding its opinion, says: 

“Tt seems unecessary to dwell upon 
the obvious difference between the situ- 
ation presented when a manufacturer 
merely indicates his wishes concerning 
prices and declines further dealings 
with all who fail to observe them, and 
where he enters into agreements— 
whether express or implied from a 
course of dealing or other circumstances 
—with all customers throughout the 
different States which undertake to 
bind them to observe fixed resale prices. 
In the first, the manufacturer but ex- 
ercises his independent discretion con- 
cerning his customers and there is no 
contract or combination which imposes 
any limitation on the purchaser. In 
the second, the parties are combined 
through agreements designed to take 
away dealers’ control of their own 
affairs and thereby destroy competition 
and restrain the free and natural flow 
of trade among the States.” 

It will thus be seen that while the 
courts have now declared the Colgate 
plan, and the Beech-Nut company’s sys- 
tem practically identical therewith, to 
be legal, the systems employed by the 
defendants in the Park case, the Macy 
book case, the Graphophone case, etc., 
are repugnant to the Sherman anti- 
trust law because in these cases manu- 
facturers or jobbers made hard-and- 
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fast contracts with retail dealers abso- 
lutely controlling the latter in the fix- 
ing of resale prices, and depriving them 
of the right to cut those prices even if 
they were willing to incur the risk of 
being shut off from further supplies. 
There can be no further excuse for con- 
fusion or uncertainty as to what is legal 
or illegal in the matter of price-main- 
tenance plans. 


Legislation Urgently Needed 


As to the important question whether 
legislation is necessary to enable manu- 
facturers to prevent wholesale cutting 
of prices, there can be but one opinion, 
according to the contention of the pro- 
motors of the Stevens bill. Resale con- 
tracts being illegal, the only remedy a 
manufacturer has in the slashing of his 
prices by the dealer, is to refuse to sell 
him goods. But this does not neces- 
sarily prevent the dealer from obtain- 
ing supplies through various channels, 
and none but the largest manufacturers 
with the most complete control over 
their distributing channels can hope to 


check price cutters in any effective de- 
gree. 

The Stevens bill proposes to change 
all this and to legalize a system of 
price-fixing under which identified mer- 
chandise would be sold in all retail mar- 
kets at standard prices subject to the 
supervision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as to the reasonableness of 
these prices. The proviso is intended 
to make the commission the watch dog 
of the public to prevent all forms of 
profiteering on even such merchandise 
as can be trademarked or otherwise 
identified. 

The latest draft of the Stevens bill 
is also safeguarded to prevent indivi- 
dual manufacturers. from creating abso- 
lute monopolies and in this respect the 
framers of the measure have kept in 
mind the stipulation of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Colgate 
case that no matter how legitimate the 
aim of the trader or manufacturer en- 
gaged in an entirely private business, 
he may not pursue a plan “for the pur- 
pose to create or maintain a monopoly.” 


Railway Men Jolt Postmaster-General Burleson 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL BURLE- 

SON has just received a heavy jolt 
at the hands of the railway mail pay 
committee of the principal railroads of 
the country who have just filed a reply 
to his petition for a rehearing of the 
case in which the commission recently 
directed the Postmaster-General to in- 
crease the pay of the roads for carry- 
ing the mails some $35,000,000 per an- 
num, and to come across with arrears 
since November, 1916, aggregating ap- 
proximately one hundred million dol- 
lars. Mr. Burleson thought the roads 
would fight tooth and nail against a re- 
hearing but in this he made a serious 
mistake. 

After calling attention to the clear 
language of the law under which the 
space basis of carrying the mails was 
authorized, which provides that the 
order of the commission shall not be 
assailed until after the lapse of six 
months from the date of issue, the rail- 
road men declare they will welcome a 
rehearing and manifest great confid- 
ence that, instead of reversing its de- 
cision, the commission will make a very 
substantial increase in the pay ordered 
as a result of further consideration of 
evidence which it is suggested was over- 
looked in the original case. 


No Pay for Transporting Officials 


Among the items which railroad men 
declare were overlooked in the com- 
mission’s order were compensation for 
transportation of postal officials aggre- 
gating $1,504,742 according to data sub- 
mitted in the original case. Even this 
additional sum would be substantially 
increased, it is said, because the origi- 
nal exhibit did not include all the roads. 

It is also alleged that, whereas the 
commission’s schedule shows that the 
carriers are entitled to an aggregated 
revenue of $81,222,050 for carrying the 


mails, the Postoffice Department by 
various ingenious devices has_ sub- 
stituted a scheme of its own bringing 
the total down to $76,691,065. 

The disclosures made by the railway 
mail pay committee of the methods 
3urleson is employing to defeat any in- 
crease in the pay for carrying the mails 
may rightfully occasion serious concern 
to every business man throughout the 
country. The mail service has already 
been demoralized by curtailments de- 
signed to enable Burleson to show a 
surplus; if further cuts are to be made 
in the hope of defeating the payment 
of the thirty-five millions found by the 
commission to be due the roads, the 
ultimate condition of the postal service 
simply staggers the imagination. 


' 
F the views of Mr. Houston, the new 
secretary of the Treasury, prevail, 

there will be little revenue legislation 

at the present session beyond the revi- 
sion of the excess profits tax, not with 

the view to reducing the burden im- 

posed upon the business men of the 

country, but rather with the purpose of 
equalizing the load. While Mr. Houston 
has hardly held his new office long 
enough for his personal views to carry 
much weight with Congress, the leaders 
of both houses fully understand that 
the representations he makes have been 
carefully thought out by experts in the 
office of the Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue, and are therefore entitled to 

very serious consideration. 

Mr. Houston is much impressed with 
the enormous obligations the Treasury 
must meet and does not appear to count 
unreservedly upon congressional prom- 
ises of retrenchment and reform. En- 
tertaining these views, he finds it im- 
possible to bring himself to the point of 
recommending the repeal of the excess 
profits tax unless Congress can provide 
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a very large amount of revenue from 
some other source. That the tax should 
be repealed or its provisions simplified, 
he is firmly convinced and he sets out 
this view in terms that will interest 
every business man whose operations 
have rendered him subject to the excess 
profits tax or that might do so should 
Congress adopt the department’s sug- 
gestions. Mr. Houston says: 


Early Action Urged 


“Provision for the simplification and 
fundamental modification or repeal of 
the excess-profits tax at the earliest 
possible future date should, in my opin- 
ion, be made now. In explaining this 
conclusion, it is unecessary to enter 
into a discussion of controversial de- 
tails. 

“Two facts impress me as indisputa- 
ble and conclusive: First, the applica- 
tion or calculation of the excess-profits 
is so complex that it has proved im- 
possible to keep up to date the admini- 
strative work of audit and assessment. 
New returns are being made faster 
than old returns can be audited, re- 
sulting in an accumulation of claims 
and potential back taxes, the dangers 
of which have already been described. 
Second, the profits tax is confined to a 
small fraction (in number) of the busi- 
ness concerns of the country. 

“Personal-service corporations, part- 
nerships, sole proprietors, and most 
forms of trust organizations are ex- 
empt from the tax. If the principle 
be sound, it should be extended to all 
forms of business organization, a pro- 
posal which administrative considera- 
tions alone stamp as_ impracticable 
either in the present or any future 
period near enough to be worth con- 
sideration. 


Inconsistent Tax Laws 


“The general course or principle 
which simplification of this part of the 
tax law should follow is, I believe, rea- 
sonably clear. The outstanding feature 
of the present system of income taxa- 
tion in its most important application to 
business income is the fact that we 
employ for this purpose two systems of 
taxation which are incommensurate and 
irreconciliable. Corporations pay the 
profits tax and normal income tax while 
their stockholders pay surtaxes on divi- 
dends or distributed profits, but nothing 
in respect of the undistributed corpo- 
rate profits. 

“On the other hand, sole proprietors 
and the members of partnerships pay 
full income tax, normal tax, and sur- 
taxes upon the entire profits of their 
business whether distributed or not, but 
are exempt from the profits tax. The 
profits tax on corporations is evidently 
meant to be a rough equivalent for the 
surtaxes levied upon the reinvested or 
undistributed profits of other forms of 
business. But no true equivalence is 
reached. In 1918 the members of a 
well-known partnership paid nearly 
$1,125,000 more taxes than they would 
have paid had their business been or- 
ganized as a corporation. And the con- 
trary is quite as frequently true. 

“There should be but one system and 
not two systems of income taxation ap- 
plicable to persons engaged in business. 
Substantial uniformity of treatment, or 
at least a nearer approach to uniform- 
ity of treatment could be achieved in a 
variety of ways, the details of which it 
is not necessary to discuss here. 
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Tax System Should Be Simplified 


“The essential thing is to simplify 
the excess profits tax and grasp a 
uniquely opportune moment to remedy 
a deeply rooted defect in our system of 
income taxation by providing for the 
just taxation of the undistributed 
profits of corporations at a time when 
such taxation represents simplification 
and relief, not further complexity and 
heavier burdens. Equalization of the 
tax upon corporate and unincorporated 
business can ‘be accomplished now with 
benefit to the corporations, the Govern- 
ment, and the _ general 


public. We 4 


Uncle Sam as 
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an Employer 


(By John McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune) 


should grasp the opportunity which “9S 


may never return. 
tures of the plan referred to above are 
as follows: 

“(a) This plan is designed, first, to: 
eliminate from the war-profits and ex-. 
cess-profits tax law (except as it is 
applied to profits derived from the so- 
called ‘war contracts’), all reference to 
or use of ‘invested capital’; and, second, 
to place the taxation of incorporated 
and unincorporated business concerns, 
so far as may be, on substantially the 
same basis. 

“(b) The first object is accomplish- 
ed by substituting for the present grad- 
uated rates of 20 and 40 per cent, a 
flat tax on profits in excess of the dis- 
tributed earnings. A rate of 20 per 
cent has been used as the basis of cer- 
tain estimates quoted below, but the 
adoption of the proper rate is, of course, 
a matter which the committee will de- 
sire to settle for itself. It would be 
possible to adopt a declining rate, say 
of 25 per cent for the first year in which 
the suggested amendment is in opera- 
tion, 20 per cent for the second year, 
and 15 per cent thereafter. It is only 
necessary that the rate should be fixed 
at one figure for a particular yéar. 
Dividends to be Pa'd in Bonds or Notes 

“(c) The second cbject could be ac- 
complished (although the plan would be 
well worth while without this feature) 
by making it explicit in the law that 
corporations have the right to pay divi- 
dends in bonds or promises to pay bear- 
ing a fair rate of interest which are 
taxable to the stockholders as ordinary 
dividends, or by authorizing corpora- 
tions to receive back from their stock- 
holders as ‘paid-in surplus,’ cash, or 
other dividends recently distributed. 
Under these or analogous procedures a 
corporation could retain its profits for 
use in the business and yet convert the 
profits tax into a genuine income tax. 

“The excess profits tax would thus 
become a flat tax on undistributed earn- 
ings; ‘invested capital’ would practical- 
ly disappear; and the corporation if it 
desired could place itself on substanti- 
ally the same basis as the partnership. 
the personal-service corporation and 
the sole proprietor. The principal ob- 
ject of this suggested amendment is to 
simplify the tax by removing the great- 
est source of inequality and complexity 
now found in the tax laws, i. e., the use 
of ‘invested capital’.” 

Stock Dividend Problems Cleared Up 

Mr. Houston clears up two important 
points with regard to the effect of the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
that stock dividends are not taxable. 
This is the most important ruling, re- 
lating to war revenue legislation, 
handed down by this tribunal since 
1914. 
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After careful consideration, the ex- 
perts of the Treasury Department, the 
secretary says, have whittled down the 
probable loss to the Treasury from the 
exemption of stock dividends from 
$500,000,000, the first rough estimate of 
Commissioner Roper’s office, to the com- 
paratively negligible sum of $25,000.- 
000. This will be a big relief to the 
taxpayers who have been ruefully con- 
templating an increase in their burdens 
to make up for the lost half billion. 

The second point made by Mr. Hous- 
ton clears up the doubt raised by Com- 
missioner Roper’s first bulletin to the 
effect that while stock dividends were 
not taxable when issued they would be- 
come so if manufacturers or owners 
undertook to sell their new stock. Mr. 
Houston has evidently been studying 
the court’s decision very carefully and 
has discovered the specific statement 
that stock dividends are not taxable 
when sold “unless the seller realizes a 
profit.” 

Thus, if a stockholder who purchased 
his holding at, say, $200 per share, 
should receive stock dividends of 100 
per cent, his entire stock would have 
cost him $100 per share, and any ad- 
vance over that price at which he might 
sell either his old or his new stock 
would represent a profit and therefore 
would be taxable as income. 


Hodge Bros., Abilene, Kan., Sell 
45-Year-Old Business 


After 45 years in the hardware 
business, Hodge Brothers, of Abilene, 
Kan., have sold their stock and fix- 
tures to W. W. Shahan, Bird City, 
Kan., who will move the business to 
the latter town. The Abilene store 
ceased to exist on the forty-fifth anni- 
versary. C. A. Hodge of the firm will 
retire from active business and expects 
to spend the summer in traveling, while 
H. J. Hodge in the future will devote 
his entire time to his duties as secre- 
tary of the National and Western as- 
sociations of implement and hardware 
dealers, a position that he has held for 
more than 30 years. 


The Lion Tire & Rubber Co., Lafay- 
ette, Ind., has increased its capital 
stock from $250,000 to $500,000. 


The American stee! industry has an 
Al customer in the American cutlery 
industry. Nothing but the best steel 
will do for making a pocket knife or a 
razor, as only high-class steel takes the 
fine edge which is required for making 
a good blade. So our cutlery manu- 
facturers are keen steel purchasers. 
How important this practically new in- 
dustry has become is now realized. 




















Publicity for the Retailer 


Good Storage Battery Ad—A Business-Getting Combination Ad— 
Page from Live Store Paper—Circular Which Brought Business 
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Blodgett’s Store News 


Published by 


Blodgett Mercantile Co 
Cor. Wellesley & Nevada 
Phone Glen. 267 Spokane, Wasb 


A monthly newspaper published 
for our customers and mailed with 
Out cost to all buying from this firm 
Sample copies may be obtained at 
the store for the asking. 

We request our patrons to send fa 
each month, h local ttems as they 
would like to see in print. If of a gen 
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JOHANNESEN BROS. 
Hardware Store. 


have what you want when you want it. 
Cutlery and Electrical Supplies 
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Time to Advertise Batteries 
r I VHIS spring will be an exceptional 
season for selling storage bat- 
teries to motorists. The severe 
winter which has kept cars in garages 
has been very hard on the storage bat- 
teries. A car must be run on the road 





to keep the battery in the pink of con- 
dition. While it is possible to charge 
it by running the motor in the garage, 
the speed necessary causes a strain on 
the engine if kept up for hours. 

The result has been that many own- 
ers have found their batteries run 
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ORLEANS AND CHESTER STS. 
Agents: Edison Mazda Lamps, Thor Vacuum Cleaner and 


Thor Electric Washer 


down and in many cases frozen, for 
when the specific gravity of a battery 
falls it is very likely to freeze and 
this has serious consequences for the 
battery plates and containers. 

We are pointing out the facts to 
show you that there is a real oppor- 
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tunity to get behind storage batteries 
with some snappy publicity. 

This ad, as shown above, is a com- 
bination announcement, one-half of the 
space being devoted to fireless gas 
ranges. The ad appeared in the cur- 
rent issue of the store paper published 
by the J. G. De Prez Company, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. (3 cols. x 6 in.). 


Good Special Ad 

The ad, shown above, sent us by 
Johannesen Bros. of Baltimore, Md., is 
an effective combination ad. The cuts 
are clearly printed, prices freely quotea 
and a good selection of items made. 

The advantage of using ads of this 
type from time to time is that a very 
large percentage of your stock can be 
covered in a shorter period of time. 
(2 cols. x 9 in.). 


This Circular Brought Business 

A circular sent to us by George M. 
Scherrer, Indianapolis, Ind., was sent 
out in post card form to an up-to-date 
mailing list which Mr. Scherrer uses 
periodically. 

Mr. Scherrer wants our opinion on 
this post card circular. We consider 
it a very excellent piece of mail pub- 
licity. It is brief and to the point, 
neatly set up and well illustrated. The 
constructive talk regarding the value 
of paint is specially convincing. 

The card makes a direct bid for in- 
quiries and makes it plain to the reader 
that Scherrer service will see that he 
gets exactly what he desires in the way 
of hardware. (4% in. x 5% in.) 


A Snappy Store Paper 

A part of the editorial page from 
the current issue of the live store pa- 
per published by the Blodgett Mercan- 
tile Company, Spokane, Wash., is re- 
produced. 

This paper has been in existence for 
several years and has been growing all 
the time until it now comprises six- 
teen pages every issue, which is a store 
paper of more than ordinary size. 

It contains pages of solid material, 
too. There is no padding or filling. 
Every column is filled with live news, 
items and store activities. It is ex- 
ceptionally well edited. A reading of 
this page will confirm our opinion. 
(9 in. x 11 in.) 


Rochester Hardware Club Holds 
Its First Banquet 


The first annual banquet of the newly 
formed Rochester Retail Hardware As- 
sociation was held the evening of March 
16 in the Crystal room of the Rochester 
Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. Roy F. Soule, 
vice-president of A. C. Penn, Incorpo- 
rated, was the speaker of the evening 
and his subject, “Keeping Oiled the 
Hinges on Which Big Sales. are Hung” 
was enthusiastically received. 

Leon Du Bois is president of the as- 
sociation and 157 dealers, clerks and 
manufacturers’ representatives  at- 
tended the affair. The new organiza- 
tion has a membership of 37 out of the 
52 hardware dealers of the city and 
bids fair to have a 100 per cent organ- 
ization before the next banquet is held. 
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Reproduction of the first page of the Murray Hardware Company’s section in the 
Wayne Independent, an ambitious advertising venture for a small town 


“Murray’s Big Party” was held as 
usual this spring at Honesdale, Pa., on 
March 23, 24, 25 and 26. Each spring 
the Murray Hardware Company holds 
what is termed an annual party, which 
farmers for miles around drive in to 
attend. Continuous vaudeville, cigars 
for the men, souvenirs for the ladies, 
sandwiches for all, demonstrations by 
factory representatives and a general 
good time form part of the program. 
Each year the attendance to this affair 
rivals that of the county fair and inci- 
dentally the Murray store reaps a har- 
vest of new business and sells many 
thousand of dollars worth of goods. 

On March 20 an entire eight page sec- 
tion of the Wayne Independent, the 
weekly newspaper at Honesdale was 
devoted to the Murray big party and 





the front and back pages were run in 
red ink. The scheme is one of the most 
novel methods for getting business that 
has been tried out by any hardware 
store in the country and is worthy of 
imitation by other stores that are situ- 
ated in the center of farming districts. 


The eighth wane meeting of the 
plant managers of New York and New 
Jersey of the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers Association was held March 
18 at the New York Advertising Club. 
Frank M. Schumann, Hilo Varnish 
Corporation, presided. The discussions 
of testing and controlling raw mate- 
rials, manufacturing and finished prod- 
ucts proved to be of great value and of 
much interest. The next meeting will 
be held April 15. 
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Westchester Hardware Dealers 


Elect A. B. Quimbey President 


The Westchester County Hardware 
Dealers’ Association held its annual 
dinner and meeting at Gramatan Inn, 
Bronxville, N. Y., March 18. The reg- 
ular business meeting was dispensed 
with after the report of the nominating 
committee had been accepted and new 
officers for 1920 elected. 

Mathias Ludlow of Newark, vice- 
president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, addressed the mem- 
bers of the Westchester association and 
urged the importance of closer co-oper- 
ation between the national and local 
associations. 

William B. Munroe, assistant to the 
president of the Supplee-Biddle Hard- 
ware Company, Philadelphia, spoke 
about present business conditions from 
the jobbers’ point of view and struck 
an optimistic note by declaring that 
the general tone of the hardware busi- 
ness is to-day in an essentially healthy 
condition. Other speakers were H. A. 
Cornell and R. J. Atkinson, directors 
of the Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation and Charles Downes of 
HARDWARE AGE. 

The officers elected for 1920 were: 
Amos B. Quimbey, president, with 
Harry Twine at Yonkers, N. Y.; Roger 
I. Capen, vice-president of Mount Ver- 
non Hardware Company; J. H. Kruger, 
secretary, of Fowler & Sellers, White 
Plains, and Samuel L. Ripley, treas- 
urer, of Cornell Bros., Tuckahoe. 


Beefsteak Dinner Given 
for R. J. Masback 


The outside salesmen of the Mas- 
back Hardware Company, New York, 
tendered a beefsteak dinner to R. J. 
Masbeck, president of the firm, recently 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. 
J. J. Armstrong, manager of the firm, 
presented Mr. Masback with an en- 
graved loving cup on behalf of the 
sales force as a token of their esteem. 
Among those present were: K. S. Dur- 
ham, Sr., C. H. Beneke, C. Masback 
C. M. Dewey, C. A. Johnson, J. J. Arm- 





C. L. Gwaltney 


strong, W. L. Vetter, C. Oakman, F. 
W. Lewis, E. Cook, M. G. Hayden, E. 
Vetter, L. H. Johnson, N. B. Carlberg, 
G. J. Cook, G. F. Marweed, H. E. Mas- 
back, E. R. Masback, W. Clair, C. 
Hausman, W. Hodge, K. S. Durham, 
Jr., F. Yeager, J. C. Worden, P. Oli- 
ver, R. H. Meier, C. Keppler, W. C. 
Fenning, D. Godschalk, W. Coleman. 


Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
Stockholders Elect Officers 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company 
was held at the general offices in Ak- 
ron, Ohio, March 3. A. D. Armitage 
was re-elected president; W. H. Eager 
and A. B. Hall, Akron, Ohio, and W. 
J. Elliott, St. Catharines, Ont., vice- 
presidents; E. A. Fisher, treasurer; 
W. E. Rowell, secretary; S. H. Tuttle, 
assistant secretary, all of Akron. 
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Cincinnati Hardware Guild Re- 
elects All Its Officers 


The annual meeting of the Hardware 
Guild of Cincinnati was held at the 
Business Men’s Club last week, and 
despite the very unfavorable weather 
there was a fair attendance. The prin- 
cipal business before the meeting was 
the election of officers and reports from 
committees. Plans were also outlined 
for this year’s activities, which gives 
every promise of being the banner year 
of the guild. 

Reports of officers during the past 
year were so satisfactory that a motion 
was made and unanimously carried that 
they be re-elected for this year. While 
President Gwaltney appreciated the 
honors conferred upon him, he felt that 
some other member of the guild should 
assume the reins, but the guild had 
made such good progress under his ad- 
ministration that the members present 
would not hear of any changes being 
made. Mr. Gwaltney, in thanking them 
for their confidence, reviewed the events 
of the past year, and pointed out the 
absolute necessity of co-operation 
among the members if they were to 
have another year such as the one just 
closed. He modestly disclaimed any 
praise for the successful year’s work, 
and paid a tribute to the secretary for 
his untiring efforts in behalf of the 
guild. He outlined some of the things 
which he thought the guild should make 
an effort to accomplish, and believed 
that, if they all get their shoulders to 
the wheel, 1920 would see great better- 
ment in conditions generally in the 
hardware trade. 

The complete roster of officers fol- 
lows: President, C. L. Gwaltney; vice- 
president, Joe Bevis; secretary, Carl 
Schott; treasurer, Charles Zimmer; 
board of governors, Carl Kahler, Frank 
MeNutt and Fred Doepke. 


The Draher Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., has taken out a charter 
to deal in mill supplies, tools, machin- 
ery, etc., with a capital of $25,000, 
consisting of 250 shares having a par 
value of $100 each. 
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News About Men in the Hardware Trade 


George P. Spear, General Mer. 
of Corbin Screw Corporation 


George P. Spear has been appointed 
general manager of the Corbin Screw 
Corporation, New Britain Conn., and 
assumed his duties March 13: Mr. 
Spear succeeds Charles Glover, who 
will act as vice-president of the cor- 
poration and also in the capacity of 
mechanical and engineering director. 

Mr. Spear joined the Corbin Screw 
Corporation in 1906 and has held sev- 
eral responsible positions. He was the 
office manager for several years and 
later manager of production. In 1913 
he became assistant to Mr. Glover, 
which position he has held until his 
present appointment. Mr. Glover has 
been with the Corbin corporation since 
1877. 


Golden Anniversary for Cort- 
land, N. Y., Hardware Man 


The Cortland Standard, Cortland, N. 
Y., says: 

“Tt is not often that a golden wedding 
occurs in Cortland’s commercial circle. 
However such a great event occurs to- 
day for Ferdinand D. Smith, now for 
some years the dean of Cortland mer- 
chants, and his hardware business com- 
plete fifty years’ successful union, even 
though it be conceded that it is of a 
rather hard-hearted nature. Partners 
have come and gone, but Mr. Smith’s 
feet have daily turned toward that same 
spot, 46 Main Street, in this city for 
half a century. 

“On arriving in Cortland he entered 
into partnership with his brother-in- 
law, Theodore Perkins, under the firm 
name of Theodore Perkins & Co. So 
without any previous training he enter- 
ed upon his life occupation, the hard- 
ware business. 

“Mr. Smith has served on the city’s 
board of education, being for one period 
chairman of the board. He has also 
been the very capable secretary of the 
chamber of commerce. He became a 
member of the First Presbyterian 
Church in 1874, and has served most 
actively there as clerk of the board of 
trustees, of which he is a most faithful 
member. 

“Mr. Smith will start tomorrow for a 
two months’ vacation in California. His 
travelling companion is his old friend, 
Edwin Gillette, who has been with him 
in Florida the past two winters. He 
is also a hardware man, having been 
for years the head of the C. J. Rumsey 
& Company’s hardware store in Ithaca 
They will travel by the Union Pacific 
through Salt Lake City and return by 
the Southern Pacific.” 


Howard Elting, former secretary of 
Adams & Elting Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
been elected president of Heath & Mil- 
ligan Mfg. Co., Chicago. Mr. Elting 
has long been identified with the paint 
industry. 





George P. Spear 


L. C. Abbott Retires from Retail 
Hardware Business 

L. C. Abbott, formerly president of 
the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, has resigned as president of 
Abbott & Son, Marshalltown, Iowa. He 
will be succeeded by E. E. Billings, 
Stuttgart, Ark. 

Mr. Abbott has been actively con- 

















L. C. Abbott 


nected with the hardware business for 
more than 40 years and while he will 
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still retain a financial interest in the 
concern he is planning to go into semi- 
retirement and to devote his time to 
other interests after he has enjoyed sev- 
eral months of recreation. 

Mr. Billings, new president of the 
company, was formerly engaged in the 
grain business at Grundy Center, Iowa, 
but for the last two years has been in 
Arkansas for his health. He is a 
brother of E. L. Billings, vice-president 
of Abbott & Son and who was formerly 
a member of the firm of Bowles, Bill- 
ings & Kessler. 


Changes in Rubber Products Co. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Rubber Products Co., Barberton, 
Ohio, the following changes in the per- 
sonnel of the organization were acted 
upon: 

J. W. Blaser, one of the leading busi- 
ness men of the Akron district, and 
director of the company, was elected 
treasurer and director of sales. 

W. S. Dellett, until recently North- 
western manager, will assume the du- 
ties of sales manager, with headquarters 
at Barberton, succeeding Edward S. 
Babcox, resigned. 

H. P. Harding, well known among 
the eastern trade, has accepted the po- 
sition of eastern district manager. 

These changes will greatly strengthen 
the management of the sales organiza- 
tion and an increase in sales of over 200 
per cent from last year is anticipated. 
Already the increased demand for 
Stronghold tires and tube: has necessi- 
tated the building of large additions 
to the factory. New curing equipment 
has been received and installed and a 
new shipping room is being rushed to 
completion. 


Death of Z. J. Chamberlain 


The death of Zear J. Chamberlain 
occurred recently in St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Chamberlain was 45 years of age and 
for the past seventeen years had been 
connected with the Ludlow-Saylor Wire 
Company of St. Louis. 


E. C. Carpenter, senior member of 
the Carpenter Hardware Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., died recently at his home, 140 
East Elm Street. He had been engaged 
in the hardware business for the past 
nine years, coming to Rochester from 





Simcoe, Can. He is survived by a 
widow. 
James R. M. Adams, well known 


harware dealer of Baltimore, Md., died 
recently at his home in that city. Mr. 
Adams was fifty-eight years of age and 
for many years prominent in the hard- 
ware business. 


Peter Sommer, vice-president and 
founder of the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill., died recently at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., in his seventy-seventh 
year. 
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About Hardware Manufacturers 


Additions to Plants, New Incorporations, Changes in 
Ownership and Other Interesting Items of Trade 


Construction work is under way on 
the new plant of the Syracuse Washing 
Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., recent- 
ly formed by a reorganization of the 
Easy Vacuum Electric Washing Ma- 
chine Co. The works will be located 
on a twenty-five acre site purchased by 
the company, and the initial buildings, 
one-story, are estimated to cost about 
$1,000,000, including equipment. J. N. 
Derschug is president and G. C. Wilkin- 
son vice-president. 


The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., manufacturer of abrasive mate- 
rials, sharpening stones, etc., has ac- 
quired the plant of the Didier-March 
Co., Keasbey, N. J., including land, 
buildings, machinery, etc., at a public 
sale, for a consideration of $420,000. 
This plant has been specializing in the 
production of kilns and ceramic works 
equipment, and will be continued in op- 
eration by the new owner. 

The Hodgman Rubber Co., 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York manufac- 
turer of automobile tires, has awarded 
a contract to Kelley & Kelley, Twelfth 
Street, Long Island City, for the erec- 
tion of the proposed addition to its 
plant at Tuckahoe, N. Y., to be five stor- 
ies, 60 x 150 ft., with cost estimated 
at $200,000. 

The Geise-Mann Hardware (no., 
Greenville, Miss., has been dissolved by 
the withdrawal of S. R. Geise. The 
business will be conducted by the re- 
maining partner without any change in 
the firm name. The company conducts 
a wholesale business in hardware, ma- 
chinery, mill supplies, ete. 

The Latex Tire & Rubber Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis., will soon establish in con- 
nection with its plant a large experi- 
mental department which will be com- 
plete and up-to-date in every respect. 
It is intended to make this experimental 
department a miniature rubber factory. 

The William M. Crane Co., Garfield 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., manufac- 
turer of gas appliances for heating and 
cooking, has had plans prepared by 
Architects Ballinger & Perrot, 1328 
Broadway, New York, for a two-story 
reinforced concrete addition. 


The Columbia Scale Co., 2439 North 
Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill., is hav- 
ing plans prepared for the erection of 
a one-story addition, 100 x 125 ft., to 
be located at Twenty-fifth Street and 
North Crawford Avenue. 

The Manedge Axe Co., Lewistown, 
Pa., manufacturer of axes, etc., has 
awarded a contract to M. D. Steinbach 
& Sons, Lewistown, for the erection of 
a one and two-story plant, 50 x 150 ft., 
to cost about $80,000. John Stevens 
heads the company. 

The Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, 
N. Y., manufacturer of steel animal 


traps, metalware, plated ware, etc., is 
planning for the erection of two one- 


story plant additions. The company has 
increased its capital from $2,500,000 to 
$4,500,000. 

The New England S. & S. Shock 
Absorber Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,- 
000 by B. T. Seney, G. R. Stone and 
F. J. Hughes, 925 Main Street, to manu- 
facture automobile shock absorbers. 

The National Shock Absorber Co., 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000 by B. B. and W. H. 
Plunkett and C. A. Ogren, 149 Broad- 
way, New York, to manufacture shock 
absorbers for automobiles. 

The Thatcher Furnace Co., 41 St. 
Francis Street, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of ranges, heaters, etc., has 
filed plans for a one-story addition to 
its plant on Main Street, 50 x 85 ft., 
to cost about $16,800. 

The Everywear Mfg. Co., 133 Lillie 
Street, Newark, N. J., has filed notice 
of organization to manufacture hard- 
ware specialties of various kinds. Si- 
mon W. Gordon, 158 Bergen Street, 
heads the company. 

The Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 460 
Smith Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of paints and varnishes, is 
having plans revised for the proposed 
six-story addition to its plant, about 55 
x 176 i. 

The Lynch Tire & Rubber Co., Dear- 
born, Mo., is having plans prepared for 
the erection of a two-story plant, 180 
x 240 ft., to cost about $125,000. The 
Akron Engineering Co., Akron, Ohio, is 
architect. 

The Townsend & Taylor Hardware 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000 by 
L. W. Townsend, W. C. Taylor and J. O. 
Chapin, to manufacture hardware prod- 
ucts. 


The Ultimate Tire & Rubber Co., Hip- 
podrome Building, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
soon call for bids for the erection of a 
three-story plant on East 152d Street, 
72 x 260 ft., to cost about $200,000. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Unruh 
Street and State Road, Tacony, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturer of files, 
saws, etc., has filed plans for a one- 
story addition, 20 x 50 ft. 


The American Specialties Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., hardware specialties, has 
indefinitely postponed the erection of a 
two-story, 30 x 160 ft. addition to its 
plant on Holland Avenue. 

Plans have been completed for an 
addition, 104 x 43 ft., brick, mill con- 
struction, to a one-story building for 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., cutlery, etc. 

The Buffalo Specialty Co., 375 Elli- 
cott Street, Buffalo, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of paints, etc., has increased its 
capital from $500,000 to $1,250,000. 


The New Haven Screw Co., New Ha- 
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ven, Conn., has increased its common 
stock from $100,000 to $150,000, and 
retired $50,000 preferred stock. 

The Westfield Mfg. Co., Westfield, 
Mass., manufacturer of bicycles, motor- 
cycles, ete., has completed plans for a 
two-story addition, 62 x 100 ft. 

The Miller Brothers Cutlery Co., 
Meriden, Conn., is taking bids for a 
four-story addition, 52 x 90 ft. 


The Lloyd Sales Agency, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been formed by A. F. 
Lloyd, formerly sales manager of the 
Baker-Smith Co. Mr. Lloyd will repre- 
sent manufacturers of electrical and 
household merchandise and is anxious 
to hear from any manufacturers that 
would like to be represented on the 
Pacific Coast. 


The Latex Tire & Rubber Co. of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., have announced that they 
will be manufacturing tires within the 
next two months. This company was 
organized last May and the new build- 
ing was completed this January. The 
men identified with this concern have 
all had long practical experience in the 
tire business. 


The following officers have been 
elected by the Lowe Brothers Company, 
paint manufacturers of Dayton, Ohio: 
President, John G. Lowe; vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Donald A. 
Kohr; secretary and assistant general 
manager, Charles W. Parrott; treasur- 
er, Frank B. Currigan. 


The correct address of the United 
Accessories Corporation is Buffalo, N. 
Y., and not 100 Broadway, Buffalo, N. 
Y. The officers of the company are as 
follows: President, B. Hord Boensch; 
vice-president and general manager, 
Edward S. Murphy, and secretary. G. 
Sellers Smith. They are wholesale job- 
bers for all makes of auto accessories 
and not manufacturers themselves. 


“The GTD Helix” is the name of a 
new house organ which is being pub- 
lished by the Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corporation, Greenfield, Mass. The or- 
gan will be a national one and distri- 
buted to the trade. For the past two 
years the corporation has published an 
employee’s magazine with such success 
that the new house organ was decided 
upon. A department devoted to deal- 
ers’ service will be maintained and 
should be of importance to all hard- 
ware dealers. 

The Tru-Lite Manufacturing Co. has 
been incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania and will be situ- 
ated at Bradford, Pa., within the near 
future. This company will manufac- 
ture glass and opal push plates, knobs, 
shelves and furniture hardware. 


Ford Pulley & Hardware Co., Inc., 
has announced that it has moved to 26 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, March 29, 1920. 


r HE past week in the local hard- 
l ware market was characterized 
by several important price ad- 
vances, and a large demand for wire 
cloth, poultry netting, and many small 
items such as screws, bolts, nuts and 
small tools. The scarcity in many items 
of builders’ hardware and wire products 
is daily becoming more keenly felt. 
Auger bits, jobbers report, are almost 
impossible to obtain. One large jobber 
predicted that as soon as local stocks 
are exhausted auger bits will practi- 
cally be off the local market. 

It is reported that many large manu- 
facturers of lawn mowers have refused 
to accept any more orders for this 
year’s delivery. One of the largest job- 
bing firms in New York expects a ship- 
ment within a few weeks of nearly 2000 
mowers, and it is claimed that every one 
has already been sold. Dealers who have 
not already placed their orders will find 
it difficult to have orders accepted for 
this year’s business. 

It is reported that some of the West- 
ern shovel manufacturers have ad- 
vanced prices on shovels $2 on their 
complete lines, and it is expected that 
eastern manufacturers will announce 
new prices sometime around the first of 
April. 

Price advances are noted herewith in 
heavy type. 


Bolts and Rivets.—There seems to be 
an increasing buying interest develop- 
ing for bolts and rivets of all sizes. New 
discounts quoted herewith became effec- 
tive during the past week. 

Machine bolts, 4% x6 and smaller, 20 
per cent, larger and longer, 10 per cent. 
Common carriage bolts, %x6 and 
smaller, 10 per cent. Larger and longer, 
list net. Lag screws, 20 per cent. Stove 
bolts are being quoted 60 and 5 to 70 per 
cent. Common tire bolts, 45 to 55 per 
cent. Sink bolts, 65 per cent. Hexagon 
semi-finished nuts, 40 per cent. Stove 
rods, 33 1/3. Lock washers, 40 per cent. 
Iron rivets are generally held at 20 per 
cent discount. Black tinners rivets, 20 
per cent. Tinned tinners rivets 30 and 
5 off. 

Barrel, Chain and Foot Bolts.—Cast iron 
barrel bolts, 3 in., 93c. per doz.; 5 in., $1.65 
per doz.; 6 in., "$1. 95 per doz. ‘Wrought 


steel, barrel bolts, bronze plated, $2.20 per 
doz.; 5 in., $2.90 per doz. Flush bolts, 
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wrought steel, l-in. plate, %-in., square 
bolt, bronze plated finish, 9 in., $11.48 per 
doz. Wrought steel foot bolt, bronze 
plated finish, 6 in., $10.40 per doz. Wrought 
steel chain bolts, reversible, bronze plated, 
6 in., $1.50 per doz. lron chain door fast, 
4 in., bronze plated, $4 per doz.; 6 in., $7.50 
per doz. 


Butts and Locks.—The past week de- 
veloped more real substantial interest 
for butts and locks than has been no- 
ticeable in the local market for some- 
time. It is expected that as soon as the 
building program has been definitely 
formulated increased business will be 
experienced on all builders’ hardware 
items, and it is doubtful whether local 
stocks are adequate to meet the ex- 
pected demand. 





Loose pins, ste = butts, ball | tip, bright, 
2x 2, $2.25; 2% $2.45 3 2.65; 
3% x 3%, $2. of + x ri $3 5B: es & $6. 65 


per doz. pairs net. Loose pins, steel butts, 
ball tip, plated, 2 x 2, $33.75 per 100 pair; 
2% x 2%, $36.25; 3 x 3, $37.50; 3% x 3%, 
$38.25; 4 x 4, $47.45; 5 x 5, $86.75, all per 
100 pair. Narrow light steel butts, fast 
pin, 34 in., 40c. per doz. pair; 1 in., 40c.; 
1% in., 65c.; 2 in., 90c.; 2% in., $1.10; 3% 
in., $2; 4 in., $2.85; 5 in., $4. 60, per doz 
pair, 15, 7% and 5 per cent disc ount. 

Mortise lock sets for inside doors, 
wrought steel lock, 3% x 3% reversible 
escutcheon 7 x 2%, knob 2% in., nickel- 
plated keys, 88c. per set. Upright rim lock, 
4 x 3% in., iron bolt, 2% in. back set, $3 
per doz. Same with 4% x 3% cast brass 
bolt, $9 per doz. Horizontal rim lock, 3% 
x 5, iron bolt, $4.25 per doz.; 3% x 6, cast 
brass bolt, $10.50 per doz. Mortise knob 
locks, case 3% x 3%, back set 2 x 2% in., 
reversible by removing cap, $3.85 per doz. 
Same with front plate 5% in. long, 15/16 
in. thick, cast brass, $7. 70 per doz. Same 
with case 4% x 3% in., 2% in. back set, 
front plate 5% in. long, % in. thick, cast 
brass, $15 per doz. 

Door Sets.—Cylinder front door set, 
beaded design, wrought bronze metal easy 


spring lock 54% x 3% in., outside escut- 
cheons, 10 x 3 swivel spindle, 3 German 
silver keys, $11.25 per set. Bit key front 


door sets, beaded design, easy spring lock, 
5 x 83% in., outside escutcheon, 10 x 3 in- 
side, 2% x 1% knobs, 2% in. swivel spindle, 
3 nickel plated keys, wrought bronze metal, 
= 75 per set. Same in wrought steel, 


2.75 per set. 

Farming Tool Handles.—Consistent 
interest holds on these items. Prices 
are firm. 


Farming 
quoted at 5 


tool handles generally are 
per cent off. Long_ shovel 
he andles, 5 per cent off. Long spade pan- 
dles, 5 per cent off. 3ent D handles, 5 per 
cent off. Malleable D fork handles, 5 per 
cent off. Pick handles plus 20 per cent. 


Fly Traps and Swatters.——The warm 
weather of the past week probably in- 
fluenced many dealers to place orders 
for fly swatters and traps before the real 
summer weather sets in. Many orders 
are being received, local jobbers report, 
for these items requesting early deliv- 


ery. The shortage of wire cloth will 4 
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probably be felt in this line before long. 
Prices are steady. 

Fly swatters, wire mesh cloth, corduroy 
bound, wooden handle, $1.20 per doz.; wire 
cloth, black enamel handle, $1.50 per doz. 
Tempered steel wiré, black wooden handle, 
14% in. over all, $1.70 per doz. 

Fly traps, galvanized wire cloth, tin cover 
and base, height 5% in., diameter 4 3/16 
in., $1.60 per doz. Black painted wire 
cloth, tin base and cover, $3.50 per doz. 


Galvanized Ware.—Further advances 
occurred during the week on both gal- 
vanized sheet and galvanized pails. 
Some of the larger and even common 
size pails are extremely difficult to ob- 
tain. The demand is out of all propor- 
tion to the supply. 

Galvanized sheet, No. 28 gage, is be- 
ing quoted, $10 to $11 base per 100 Ib. 
Other items are: Galvanized pails, 8 
qt., $4.65 per doz.; 10 qt., $5.25; 12 qt., 
$5.60; 14 qt., $6.25; 16 qt., $7.60. Extra 
heavy galvanized pails, 12 qt., $7.45; 14 
qt., $8.50; 16 qt., $12.40 per doz. 

Garden Tools.—If it wasn’t for the 
shortage in the nail and wire markets it 
might almost be said that the demand 
for garden tools of all varieties exceeds 
any other single item in the local hard- 
ware market. As has been stated be- 
fore, the supply is in no way adequate 
for the demand. 

Lawn rollers are 
10 per cent. 

Socket hoes are $8.84 to $9.50 per doz.; 
riveted shank hoes, blue finish, $4.01 to 
$4.10 per doz.; solid shank hoes, bronze 
finish, $7.97 to $8.60 per doz.; mortar hoes, 
9 in., $11.41 to $11.80 per doz. 

Hedge shears, 8 in., $1.40 each; 9 in., $1.65 


being quoted list plus 


each; 10 in., $1.90 each; No. 101, 8 in., $1.50 
each; 9 in., $1.75 each; 10 in., $2.05 each. 

Malleable iron rakes, 10 tooth, $4.56 per 
doz.; 14 tooth, $5.11 per doz.; 16 tooth, 


$7.42 per ‘doz.; 
to $8.90 per doz.; 


steel rakes, 10 tooth, $7.60 
14 tooth, $9.15 to $10.45 


per doz.; 18 tooth, $10.65 per doz. Wooden 
lawn rakes, wooden bows, $5.78 to $6.50 
per doz.; steel bows, $7.50 to $8.05. Wooden 


hay rakes, 2 wire bows, $4.95 per doz.; 3 
aluminum bows, $7.81 per doz.; 2 wooden 
bows, $4.80; 3 steel bows, $7. 

Spading forks, 4 tang, malleable D han- 
dle, strapped, $11.82 per doz.; wooden D 
handle, strapped, 4 tang, $15.40 per doz; 4 
tang, extra heavy, wooden D handle, $17.71 
per doz. 

Manure forks, 
handle, $12.79 


4 tines, strapped, as ft. 
per doz.; 4 tines, plain fer- 
rule, 414%4-ft. handle, $11.33 per doz.; 5 tines, 
strapped ferrule, 4%4-ft. handle, $15.10 per 
doz.; 4 tines, wooden D handle, plain fer- 
rule, $13.74 per doz.; malleable D handle, 4 
tines, plain ferrule, $11.04 per doz.; malle- 
able D handle, 4 tines, strapped, $13.75 per 
doz.; wooden D handle, 4 tines, strapped, 
$15.7 72 per doz. 

Hay forks, 2 tines, 5%4-ft. handle, plain 
ferrule, $10.29 per doz.; 3 tines, plain fer- 
rule, 51%4-ft. handle, $11.59 per doz.;: 3 tines, 
strappe d ferrule, 514-ft. handle, $13.14 per 


OZ. 
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Hinges.—These articles are receiving 
more than the usual amount of atten- 
tion. During the past week nearly every 
order that was sent out by large job- 
bers contained some form of hinge. Pre- 
vailing quotations on hinges are: 


Light strap T hinge, standard list plus 
24% per cent; heavy strap steel T hinge, 
15 per cent off; heavy galvanized strap 
hinges, 15 and 5 per cent; light T hinges, 
list plus 20 per cent; heavy T hinges, list 
plus 65 per cent; extra heavy T hinges, 
list, 5 and 2% per cent discount. 

Ice Tongs.—A good deal of buying 
interest has manifested itself during 
the past two weeks for ice tongs. Prices 


are firm since the advance of two weeks 


ago. 

Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points, 
japanned black, 10-in., $17 per doz.; 11-in., 
$18; 14-in.. $23; 17-in., $27; 20-in., $32; 24- 
in.. $37. Solid steel ice tongs, swell han- 
dies, drop forged hardened points, japanned 
red, 1l-in., $32 per doz.; 15-in., $35; 17-in., 
$40; 24-in., $45, with new discount of 25 


and 5 per cent. 

Lawn Mowers.—Since the advance of 
last week many jobbers report that 
many new orders have been received. It 
is doubtful if many of the late orders 
can be filled because of the very real 
shortage, the unusual demand and be- 
cause of the fact that many factories 
refuse to accept any more orders for 
this year’s delivery. Prices are: 

Plain bearing, 3 blades, 12 in., $5.50 net; 
plain bearing, 14 in., $5.75 net; plain bear- 
ing, 4 blades, 10 in., $5.75 net; plain bear- 
ing, 4 blades, 12 in., $6 net; 16 in., $6.50 
net; ball bearing, 3 blades, 12 in., $6.75 
net; 16 in., same, $7.25 net; level, 4 blades, 
14 in., $9.85 net; same, 18 in., $10.85 net; 
same, 20 in., $11.35 net. 

Linseed Oil.—The oil market is rela- 
tively quiet. The consumption on con- 
tract orders is strong but new orders 
are small and few in number. Spot 
prices for April-June delivery are: $1.84 
for carlots, $1.87 for 5 bbl. or more and 
$1.90 for single bbls. June forward is 
quoted 10 cents less. Oil in half bar- 
rels is 5c. extra, boiled oil is 2c. extra, 
and double boiled oil is 3c. extra. 

Nails—A rumor circulated during 
the early part of the week that the 
American Steel and Wire Company was 
accepting contracts for wire nails. The 
rumor was without foundation in fact, 
and was categorically denied by officials 
of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. A large shipment of wire nails 
is expected by one of the local jobbers 
within a few weeks, but it is doubtful if 
it will to any appreciable extent re- 
lieve the local situation. 

The American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany claims to be manufacturing 35,000 
kegs of wire nails per day and are 
alloting them to customers on back or- 
ders according to the relative impor- 
tance of the work in which the nails 
are to be used. Many jobbers refuse 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, March 24, 1920. 
Indications are that the peak in prices 
on hardware has not been reached, al- 
though the market this week shows 
very little change. Production on near- 


ly all of the staple lines is being cur- 
tailed, owing to the shortage of raw 


to make quotations and will only ship 
at prices prevailing at date of delivery. 


Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the 
prices range from $4.25 to $6.50 base per 
keg. For cut nails (which are almost om 
the local market entirely) prices range 
from $7.75 to $9.50 base per keg. It should 
be further noted that only small lots are 
obtainable anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at 2/3 off. Quar- 
ter-pound papers take a discount of 10 
per cent. Set screws, iron, 50, 5 per 


10, 5 
cent off. Cap screws, 50 and 10 per cent 
off. Galvanized 


nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, 
$8.65; 6D, $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 20D, 
$8.35. Galvanized roofing nails, 1 x 12, $10. 
Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20. 

Naval Stores.—There is no improve- 
ment in the local naval stores situation. 
The longshoremen’s strike on the coast- 
wise shipping lines has made it liter- 
ally impossible for local dealers to get 
supplies from the South. As a result 
turpentine stocks are totally exhausted 
and resin is very much in the same con- 
dition. No reliable quotations can be 
given as practically all dealers are 
quoting nominal to all inquirers. So 
long as the dock strike continues no 
relief can be expected. 

Rope.—The rope market in this local- 
ity is somewhat, apathetic partly be- 
cause of the recent price advances and 
also because of the desire on the part of 
many to hold off awaiting developments. 
Some factories are reported to have re- 
fused to take any more orders until 
they can catch up on orders already long 
overdue. It is rather improbable, under 
present conditions, that there will be 
any reduction in the price of manila 
rope for some time. Prices are: 


Jute rope, No. 1, 17%4c. to 18c.; jute 
rope, No. 2, 16%c. to 17c.; jute twine 
wrappings, best grade, 30c. to 35c.; 
India hemp twine, No. 4% and 6 in., 
241% to 27c. Manila rope, best grade, 
28c. to 28',c.; hardware grade, 25c. to 
26'4c.; bolt rope, 33c. to 34% c.; Sisal 
rope, pure, % in., 18%c. to 22%c.; lathe 
yarn, first grade, 18%4c. to 22%4c.; sec- 
ond grade, 16%c. to 19%4c. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—Prices 
advanced again in this line during the 
past week, and the shortage is daily 
growing more and more acute. The de- 
mand is out of all proportion to the sup- 
ply and probably will continue so for an 
indefinite period. New prices are: 

Tar paper, 1 ply, 3.45 per roll; 2 ply, 
$3.35 per roll; 3 ply, $2.85 per roll. Rub- 
ber roofing paper, 1 ply, $3.15 per roll; 
2 ply, $3.75 per roll; 3 ply, $4.40 per roll. 
Sheathing paper, 25 lb. roll, $2.30; 30 
Ib. roll, $2.85; 40 Ib. roll, $3.80. 

Rubber Garden Hose.—A very sub- 
stantial demand is being made for rub- 
ber garden hose and its accessories. 
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material, labor and machinery, and the 
difficulty in getting cars, has made it 
hard to keep up with the tremendous 
demands. Working under these con- 
ditions, with a rising material market, 
makes the task for the manufacturer 
in figuring costs anything but an easy 
one. The embargo on express ship- 


, per ft.; 





Hardware Age 


Prices are: Rubber garden hose, % 
6 ply, 1444c. per ft.; % in., 7 ply, 
% in., 5 ply, 14c. per ft.; 
4 ply, wire bound, l6c. per ft.; % in., 6 
ply, plain, 1éc. per ft. All prices quoted 
herewith are for 50-ft. lengths. Lengths 
of 25 ft. add 1 cent per ft. 

Hose washers are 45c. per lb. Nozzles, 
level grade, $7 per doz.; Will-Wear grade, 
$7.50 per doz.; galvanized hose clamps take 
a discount of 10 per cent. 

Hose Reels.—Simplex hose reels sell at 
$15 per doz. Reels with galvanized steel 
drum, 21% in. diameter, handles 28 in., for 
100 ft. of hose, $30 per doz. 

Pruning Shears.—Interest has con- 
tinued active in this line since the ad- 
vance of last week. Prices are: 


Cast iron pruning shears, $2.85 per doz.; 
9-in., California pattern, black finish, $10 
per doz.; 9-in., full polished, California 
pattern, $14.80. Grass shears, black finish, 
5%-in., $3 per doz.; full polished, war- 
ranted, $6.35 per doz. 

Lawn Sprinklers.—These items are 
receiving their fair share of interest in 
the present spring buying. Prices are 
firm. 


Gold lacquered, tin top, 4% in. diameter, 
$1.40 per doz. Sheet brass ring sprinkler, 
8 in. diameter, $7.50 per doz. Sprinkler 
with 3 brass arms, 5 in. high, brass head, 
$14 per doz.; 3 brass arms, 12 in. high, 
brass head, $16 per doz.; 3 brass arms, 24 
in. high, brass head, $23 per doz. 

Sprayers.—Sprayers are in ample de- 
mand and the supply seems to be fairly 
adequate to answer normal spring buy- 
ing in this section. 

One-pint sprayer, tin tank, $3.50 per 
doz.; one-quart same, $4.50 per doz.; 1 qt. 
tin, with brass tank, $10.50 per doz. 

Screws.—A very substantial interest 
is developing in this line. Prices are 
being held fairly firm with some ad- 
vances as noted. An advance, however, 
is not improbable on many items. 


Flat head, bright screws are now quoted 
72% and 20 per cent. Flat head, galvan- 
ized screws, 57% and 20 per cent. Round 
head blued screws, 70 and 20; round head, 
nickel-plated screws, 60 and 10. Iron ma- 
chine screws 66 2/3 per cent. Brass ma- 
chine screws 50 per cent. 

Screw anchors, 50 per cent discount; lag 
screw shields, 33 1/3 and 5; iron set screws, 
and 5; hexagon head cap screws, 40. 

Wire Goods.—The shortage in wire goods 
of all kinds is continually becoming more 
embarrassing to both jobbers and manu- 
facturers. It is expected in some quarters 
that wire cloth will be almost unobtainable 
within a few months. Prices show an up- 
ward tendency and will probably continue 
to move upward as the demand increases. 

Galvanized square mesh wire, //2_ In., 
$6 per 100 sq. ft.; 34 In., $6.25 per 100 sq. 
ft., 4 in., $6.50 per 100 sq. ft. Galvanized 
wire, in stones, No. 16, $10.00 per 100 Ibs.: 
No. 18, $11.50 per 100 Ib.; No. 20, $13.50 per 
100 Ib. 

Annealed wire, In stones, No. 16, $8.25 
per Ib.; No. 18, $9; No. 20, $10 per 
100 Ib 

Note: Square mesh wire in 50-ft. rolls 
will take extra charge of 15 cents per 100 
sq. ft. in place of 10 cents. Picture Is 
60 off. 

O. N. T. barn door track is now quoted 
$7.25 per 100 ft. 

Steel carpenters’ clamps now take a dis- 
count of 25 per cent off. 

Lufkin steel tapes have advanced 15 to 
20 per cent. 


ments and the unusual delay of goods 
shipped by freight, has created a short- 
age in a great many lines. For in- 
stance, on the item of roller skates, job- 
bers are entirely out of stock and have 
withdrawn prices, but have been in- 
formed by several of the Eastern manu- 
facturers that they have skates on hand 
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in their shipping room, but are unable 
to get them in transit, as the railroad 
refuses to accept the consignment. 

There is also a shortage of ice cream 
freezers. Local jobbers are out of the 
Arctic freezer and their stocks are run- 
ning very low on the White Mountain 
line. Factories state that they will not 
be able to give the dealers their full 
requirements until very late in the sea- 
son, if at all. 

The Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing 
Company, Aurora, Ill., has notified the 
trade on account of further increase 
and cost of raw material and labor, and 
the difficulty in securing deliveries, 
that it is compelled to advance prices, 
effective March 20. New prices will be 
quoted on application. 

There is a general advance in the 
price of mixed paints, ranging from 15 
to 40 cents per gal. Prices on turpen- 
tine advance 9 cents per gal. Denatured 
alcohol 20 cents per gal. There has 
been no change in price on the balance 
of the paint staples. 

It is reported that there will be 
another advance in the price of builders’ 
hardware. Nearly all of the manufac- 
turers of builders’ hardware have taken 
their salesmen off the road and state 
that they have more orders on hand 
than they possibly can fill during the 
six months. One of the largest manu- 
facturers of builders’ hardware has put 
a limit on the size of the order that 
it will accept from any one customer 
during the month. For illustration, on 
steel locksets not over 100 dozen as- 
sorted or of one kind to any one cus- 
tomer. Rim locks, pottery knobs or 
rim locksets not over 100 dozen in total 
assortment or of any one kind. Glass 
knobs or glass knob sets not over 10 
dozen assorted or of any one kind. 
Cylinder front door sets not over 25 sets 
assorted or of any one kind. Rim night 
latches not over 10 dozen, assorted or 
of any one kind. They state in putting 
these restrictions on the different items, 
it is because they are very much over- 
sold and must divide their product so 
that all sections can get their equal 
amount of goods as fast as they can 
produce them. They positively will not 
open new accounts and all orders taken 
are with the understanding that goods 
will be shipped at their convenience and 
are not subject to cancellation. They 
have also added about 10 per cent to 
their discount price where contract or 
lump sum orders are to be furnished. 
This differential in price makes it al- 
most imperative that the dealer order 
in case lots. 








Axes.—Sales on axes are reported 
about normal for this season of the 
year. Jobbers have instructed their 
salesmen to make a special effort to 
have dealers order for their fall re- 
quirements as early as possible. It is 
expected that there will be a shortage 
later on in the season. Stocks are badly 
broken. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

: First quality single bitted axes, 

3-lb. to 4-lb., $16.50 per doz. base; double 
bitted, $22.50 per doz. base. 


Alarm Clocks.—Alarm clocks con- 


tinue to sell faster than the jobber can 
procure them from the manufacturer, 
with results that the jobber has been 
unable to accumulate a stock. The de- 
mand for clocks was never heavier, and 
apparently is increasing all the time. 
Manufacturers continue to be from four 
to six months behind with their orders 
and are apportioning their output to 
the various jobbers in order to obtain 
as wide a distribution of their product 
as possible. Present prices are held 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: The American alarm clock, dozen 
lots, $138.84 per doz.; Sleepmeter alarm 
clock, $18.36 per doz. net; Ironclad alarm 
clock, $22.29 per doz. net; Big Ben and 
Baby Ben, $28.78 per doz. net. 

Coal Hods.—Dealers who have not 
anticipated their wants for coal hods 
should do so immediately, as the manu- 
facturer has assured the jobber that 
there will be a shortage of coal hods 
this season. Scarcity of steel sheets 
has greatly curtailed production. There 
has been no change in price since last 


reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Japanned open hods, 17-in., $4.70 
per doz.; 18-in., $5.25 per doz.; japanned 
funnel hods, 17-in., $5.90 per doz.; galv. 
open hods, 17-in., $7.20 per doz.; 18-in., 
$7.85 per doz.; galv. funnel hods, 17-in., 


$8.90 per doz.; 18-in., $9.60 per doz. 

Tire Chains.—Jobbers state that their 
stocks are badly broken on tire chains. 
Under normal conditions they carry 
about twenty thousand pairs in stock 
and have on hand less than two thou- 
sand pairs of odd sizes. Deliveries from 
the manufacturers are slow and prices 
remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Rid-o-skid chains, 30 x 3%, in 
lots of dozen pairs, $2 per pair. 

Cutlery.—There is nothing new to re- 
port about the cutlery situation. The 
demand far exceeds the available sup- 
ply. Manufacturers are further behind 
with their orders than ever and jobbers’ 
stocks are very low. 


Jack Knives.—American two-blade stand- 
ard gage pocket knives, length 3% in., stag 
or wood handles, $7.25 per doz., f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Above are steel lined and black in- 
side, with steel bolsters and no cap. 

Length, 3% in., stag or wood handles, 
$12 per doz., f.o.b. Chicago. Above are 
brass lined with nickel silver bolsters, caps 
and shields and clean inside. 

Length, 3% in., stag or wood handles, 
$18 per doz., f.o.b. Chicago. Above have 
two cutting blades and one patented punch 
blade. They are brass lined with nickel 
silver bolsters, caps and shields. 

Length, 3% in., stag handles. “Boy 
Scout” pattern, $19.80 per doz., f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Above have one cutting blade, one 
patented punch blade, one can opener blade 
and one combination screw-driver and bot- 
tle cap opener blade. All prices are net. 

Butcher Knives.—Standard beech han- 
dle American made butcher knives, ‘fully 
guaranteed.” Three brass saw screw 
rivets in handles, 6-in., $4.65 per doz.; 7-in., 
$5.35 per doz.; 8-in., $6.80 per doz. All 
prices net f.o.b. Chicago. Standard pat- 
tern kitchen knives, $1 to $2.50 per doz. net, 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

Hand Toilet Clippers.—Brown & Sharpe 
clippers, Nos. 00, 0 and No. 1, $5 per pair 
list; No. 2, $5.50 per pair list; No. 3, $6 
per pair list; less discount of 25 per cent. 
Coates Khedive toilet clippers, per pair net, 
$1.95. Coates Success Toilet Clipper No. 1, 
$2.40 per pair net; No. 0, $2.55 per pair net; 
No. 00, $2.70 per pair net. 

Razors.—Old style open blade type, with 
rubber handle, full hollow ground, %-in., 
%-in., %-in., $21 per doz., net f.o.b. Chi- 
Three-quarter hollow ground, %-in., 


cago, - 
5-in., %-in., $18 per doz., net f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Half hollow ground, \-in., 5% -in., 


%-in., $14 per doz., net f.o.b. Chicago. 
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Safety Razors.—Gillette Standard and 
vest pocket edition, list $60 per doz. 

Auto-strop standard and army edition, 
list $60 per doz. Above takes a discount 


of 25 per cent, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Extra blades for above, 6’s, 50c., and 12’s, 
$1, less 25 per cent discount per package. 


Gem Damaskene safety razors, 1 doz. lots, 
$8.40 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3-doz, 


lots, $8 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago; 12- 
doz. lots, $7.50 per doz.,, net, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Gem extra blades, lots of 1-doz. 


packages, $4.20 per doz. packages; 12-doz. 
packages, $3.84 per doz. packages; 36-doz. 
packages, $3.60 per doz. packages. 


Ever Ready safety razors, 1-loz. lots, 
$8.40 per doz. net, f.o.b. Chicago; 3-doz. 
lots, $8 per doz., net, f.o.b. Chicago. Ever 


teady extra blades, standard package of 6 
blades, lots of 1 doz. packages, $3.36 per 
doz. packages; per card of 2 doz. pack- 
ages, $6.72 per doz.; lots of 5 cards in one 
shipment, $6.24 per card. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
A great improvement is noted in the 
sale of eaves trough and conductor pipe. 
The heavy rains during the past week 
has made it imperative that large 
amount of repair work be done and in 
addition to this, there are buildings be- 
ing rushed to completion for May 1 
occupancy which will require large 
quantities of eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe. Jobbers state that they 
have fair stocks on hand and are filling 
all orders promptly. Present prices are 
being well maintained. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 20-gage lap joint eaves trough, 
5-in., $6.30 per 100 ft.; 2-in., plain galv. 
ridge roll, $6.30 per 100 ft.; 29-gage con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in., $6.75 per 100 ft. These 
prices are for full crate lots. 


Files.—It is reported that several of 
the small manufacturers have advanced 
their prices on files. However, the 
local jobbers continue to sell files at the 
old discount and state that they have 
good stocks on hand and have no rea- 
son to complain about delivery from the 
manufacturers. Sales on files are very 
satisfactory. Present prices are held 
very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Nicholson files, 50-7% per cent 
discount; New American, 60 per cent dis- 
count; Disston, 50-10 per cent discount; 
Black Diamond, 50-5 per cent discount. 


Galvanized Ware.—There is nothing 
new to report except that the condition, 
if anything, is getting worse instead of 
better. Jobbers continue to be out of 
stock on nearly all of the best selling 
items. Several of the manufacturers 
have withdrawn from the market en- 
tirely, owing to the shortage of steel 
sheets. 

Glass.—Labor shortage, lack of coal 
and raw material, still delays the pro- 
duction of glass. The demand continues 
to be greater than the available supply. 
Stocks in general are very low and the 
completion of a great many buildings 
are being held up owing to the shortage 
of window glass. Present prices are 


held firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A, all ‘sizes, 77 


per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes, double 
strength A, 79 per cent off; putty in 100-Ib. 


kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 
and No. 3, 1 doz. to package, 65c. per 
package. 


Clipping Machines and Parts.—The 
demand for clipping machines and parts 
continues to be extremely heavy. A 
great many dealers have come into the 
market with additional orders during 
the past week. Deliveries from the 
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manufacturers continue to be very sat- 
isfactory and jobbers have ample stocks 
on hand to meet all requirements. 
There has been no change in price since 
last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Stewart horse-clipping machines, 
No. 1, ball-bearing, enclosed type, for 
horses, mules and cows, list $12.75. Top 
plates, list $1. Bottom plates, list $1.50. 
Discounts, 25-5. Stewart clipping machine, 
No. 8, for sheep and goats, complete with 
No. 5 shear, four combs and four cutters, 
$17 list. Discount, 25-5. 


Wood Handles.—The situation as to 
wood handles is about the same as last 
reported. Jobbers are out of stock on 
nearly all of the best selling items and 
manufacturers are from four to six 
months behind with their orders and are 
making very slow deliveries. There 
continues to be a scarcity of hickory 
and wood handles of all kinds including 
agricultural tool handles which are very 
hard to obtain. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 
per doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz.; 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. per 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 

Lanterns.—Jobbers continue to make 
a special drive on lanterns and state 
that a great many dealers have taken 
advantage of their terms which are for 
shipment at their option after July 1, 
invoice to date Sept. 1. Dealers should 
check up their stocks as early as pos- 
sible as the demand for lanterns this 
season is expected to be very heavy and 
unless their wants are anticipated, they 
will not be able to obtain enough of 
these to meet their requirements, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, —_, 


Chicago: Competition lanterns, No. 


tubular, $6.50 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold 
blast, $9.35 per doz. 

Paints and Oils.—It is reported that 
some paint manufacturers are now re- 
fusing to accept further orders, as they 
are sold up to their capacity. The long 
predicted rise in paint prices has ma- 
terialized at last. A number of large 
firms have already notified their cus- 
tomers of an increase ranging from 15 
to 40 cents per gal. on enamels, flat wall 
paints, specialties and shelf goods gen- 
erally. Some manufacturers include 
porch, floor and deck paints. They state 
that the need of a general advance has 
long been evident from the steadily 
increased cost of labor, machinery and 
materials. There has never been any- 
thing like the present demand for 
paints in the history of the business. 
The market on turpentine showed an 
advance of 9 cents per gallon. Spot 
stocks on turpentine are low and the 
demand has shown a big improvement. 
Owing to the scarcity of raw materials 
and denaturants, together with the 
present heavy demand has tended the 
market in an upward direction on 
denatured alcohol, with results that 
prices advanced 20c per gallon. The 
demand for alcohol is without prece- 
dent. 

The following prices prevail on leading 
staples: Strictly pure linseed oil, 1 to 4 
bbl., one delivery raw, $2.05 per gal.; 
boiled, $2.07 per gal. Terms 30 days net, 


or less 1 per cent if paid within 10 days 
from date of invoice. Strictly pure gum 


spirits of turpentine in barrels, $2.51 per 
gal; 180-deg. denatured alcohol, in barrels, 
$1.05 per gal.; strictly pure white lead, 


100-lb. kegs, $15.50 each; New York plaster 
of paris, in barrels, $4.50 per bbl.; gilders’ 
whiting, in barrels, $3.50 per cwt.; pure 
shellac (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, white, 
$7.30 per gal.; orange, $6.80 per gal. Eng- 
lish Venetian red, in barrels, $2.50 to $5 
per cwt. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Local jobbers have 
advanced their price on nuts and bolts. 
There is an advance of five per cent on 
machine bolts, while price on carriage 
bolts remains the same. Coach or lag 
screws advanced about ten per cent and 
stove bolts about twenty per cent. There 
continues to be a shortage of all kinds of 
bolts and jobbers state that deliveries 
from the manufacturers are very slow. 
The demand continues to be heavy and 
stocks are badly broken. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Machine bolts up to = 4. in., 
35 off; larger sizes, 25 off; carriage bolts up 
to % x 6 in., 30 off; larger sizes, 20 off; 
coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square 
head, 40-5 off; hot pressed nuts, square or 
hexagon cap, $1 off per 100 lb.; stove bolts, 
60-10 off. 


Wire Nails.—There has been no im- 
provement in the delivery of nails in 
the past week. The shortage, if any- 
thing, is getting worse instead of bet- 
ter. Jobbers will accept orders only 
subject to stock on hand and refuse 
to back order nails. A great many of 
the small jobbers have adopted the new 
nail card, but the larger ones state that 
they are still selling nails based on the 
old card. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, from $4.10 
to $4.75 per keg base. 

Rope.—The demand for rope has 
greatly improved during the past 10 
days and buying even at the advance 
in price continues to be very satisfac- 
tory. Jobbers state that their stocks are 
well assorted and are able to fill orders 
promptly. From all indications, the 
market is very firm at present prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: In full coils, manila rope, stand- 
ard brands, No. 1, 28%c. per Ib. base; No. 
2, 27%4c. per Ib. base; No. 3, 2514c. per Ib. 
base; sisal rope, full coils, standard brands, 
No. 1, 19%4c. per lb.; No. 2, 17%c. per Ib. 

Roofing Paper.—While manufactur- 
ers are from two to three months be- 
hind on roofing paper, they have been 
making very satisfactory deliveries into 
this market during the past ten days. 
Jobbers state that they have been ac- 
cumulating a stock. This does not 
apply however to red rosin building 
paper which is now being sold at a 
premium in this market. Some of the 
large jobbers for spot paper are quoting 
$1.10 per ton and very little if any is 
obtainable. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1-ply, $2.13 
per sq.; 2-ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, $3.15 per 
sq.: Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per sq.; 
2-ply, $2.24 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.65 per sq.; 
Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.38 per sq.; 2-ply, 
$1.74 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq.; tarred 
felt, $4.25 per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin 
paper, $90 per ton. 

Spark Plugs.—There is a great im- 
provement noted in the sale of spark 
plugs during the last week. Jobbers 
state that they are receiving very 
prompt shipments from the manufac- 
turers and have enough plugs on hand 
to meet all requirements. Dealers 
should check up their stocks and keep 
a good assortment on hand, as the sale 
of spark plugs should prove very profit- 
able. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 


Hardware Age 


Chicago: Hercules Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 
65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 624%4c. each; lots 
of 100 and upward, 60c. each; Hercules 
Junior, lots of 1 to 100, 40c. each; lots of 
100 to 150, 374%4c. each; lots of 150 and up- 
ward, 35c. each; Hel-Fi standard plugs, 
lots of 50 to 100, 42%c. each; lots of 100 
and up, 40c. each; Hel-Fi superspark plugs, 
lots of 50 to 100, 62%4c. each; lots of 100 
and up, 60c. each; A. C. Titan plugs, 63c. 
each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; Champion 
X, 59c. each; Champion O, 62c. each; 
Champion Heavy-Duty, 73c. each; Split- 


dorf plugs, 62%c. each; United plugs, 
Junior, small lots, 40c. each; lots of 100 or 
over, 3744c. each; United Giant Heavy 


Duty, small lots, 60c. each; lots of 100 or 
over, 57%c. each, 

Steel Sheets.—There is nothing new 
to report in the situation as to steel 
sheets. They are just as scarce as ever 
and deliveries from the mills continue 
to be very slow. Jobbers continue to 
place a limit of one bundle to a cus- 
tomer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Galvanized sheets, No. 28, at 
$8.50 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black sheets, $7 
per 100 lb. 

Screws.—There has been a general 
advance in the price of screws. This not 
only includes the flat head bright, but 
also the blued screws, flat and round 
head brass. Deliveries on the flat head 
bright screws are very satisfactory and 
jobbers have ample stocks on hand to 
meet all requirements. However, there 
continues to be a shortage of blued and 
special screws which are-very hard to 
obtain. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. 
Chicago: Flat head, bright screws, 67% 
and 20; flat head brass, 57% and 20; round 


head brass, 55 and 20; round head blued, 
65 and 20 


Sash Weights.—Foundries manufac- 
turing sash weights report it is very 
difficult to obtain enough raw material 
to keep their production up to normal. 
There is a scarcity of weights in this 
market and even at the prevailing high 
prices, the demand continues to be very 
heavy. There has been no change in 
price since last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights in less than ton 
lots, $70 per ton; ton lots, shipment direct 
svem the foundry, subject to delay, $68 per 
on. 


Wheelbarrows.—Heavy sales__ on 
wheelbarrows are reported both by job- 
ber and retailer during the past week. 
There continues to be a shortage of 
steel tray barrows and jobbers’ sales 
are confined mostly to the wood tray 
type of barrow. Garden barrows also 
are moving very freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 4 tubular barrows, all steel, 
$8.50 each; common tray or stave barrows, 
= each; angle keg garden barrows, $5.75 
each. 


Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.—All 
prices on poultry netting have been with- 
drawn by local jobbers and while manu- 
facturers have withdrawn from the 
market on wire cloth, jobbers state they 
have limited quantities on hand and are 
filling orders from their stocks, but 
expect to withdraw all prices within a 
week or 10 days, as they expect to be 
sold out within that time. All orders 
are taken now subject to stock on hand 
and they refuse to back order. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Black painted wire cloth, 12- 
mesh, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, 
galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after weaving, 45 per 
cent discount. 


Game Traps.—Jobbers state that they 
have booked a great many orders for 
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future delivery on game traps, but that 
there is a large number of dealers who 
have not placed their orders. It is 
advisable that they do so at once, as 
from all indications, there no doubt will 
be a shortage later on in the season. 
The high price of furs will be an induce- 


Office of HARDWAGE AGE, 
Boston, March 27, 1920. 


DEAL weather conditions have 

brought about a greater consump- 
tion of hardware according to the retail 
trade. The average dealer, however, is 
not overburdened with seasonable stock, 
and is either buying liberally or trying 
to hurry up the jobber on goods on or- 
der. At the moment the so-called country 
hardware dealer figures conspicuously 
in sales, according to the jobber, which 
is an indication that country roads are 
becoming passable and the farmer is 
coming to town to get hardware needed. 
The increased demand for things has 
had a wonderful influence on sentiment 
in retail circles. The caution evident a 
month or so ago appears to be evaporat- 
ing, but at the same time it is only 
fair to state that present buying has 
no plunging characteristics. But doubt 
expressed over the future is passing, 
and with its passing is coming greater 
confidence in the business outlook. 

Goods are not coming forward from 
the manufacturer satisfactorily, how- 
ever. The manufacturers themselves 
are making a better production show- 
ing, but it is nothing to boast about, for 
there is still every indication that they 
will be unable to keep up with the 
consumptive demand during several 
months to come, at least. But the real 
bone of contention in the supply situa- 
tion to-day is the railroads, which have 
not accomplished much more than the 
Government did in the transportation 
problems. Here are a few samples of 
what the jobbers are up against. A 
sridgeport, Conn., manufacturer ship- 
ped a local jobber a bill of goods on 
March 8, which have not shown up yet. 
The same manufacturer made another 
shipment to the same jobber on March 
13, which has been received and re- 
shipped out on back orders. A Cuba, 
N. Y., manufacturer shipped goods to 
Boston Feb. 14, and these have not 
arrived yet. We hear of one instance 
where goods shipped from a New Jer- 


_sey manufacturer in August, 1918, have 


just been delivered to the jobber here. 

The railroad people say that while 
cars are coming a little better than they 
were for awhile, there is still a grave 
shortage. Manufacturers, jobbers and 
other consignees are cooperating, the 
road officials say, cars being unloaded 
as fast as possible at destination points. 
Freight is being accepted at all New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, Boston 
& Albany and Boston & Maine points, 
but connecting railroads are not able 
to handle all the freight destined for 
New England points. Shipping is tied 
up along the coast because of labor 
troubles, which throws a greater load 


ment for the trapper, with results that 
a great many more traps will be re- 
quired this year than ever before. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 0 Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 per 


doz.; No. 1, Victor traps, with chains, 
$2.01 per doz.; without chains, $1.52 per 
doz No. 1%, Victor traps, with chains, 
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on the railroad passenger departments, 
and this fact naturally is reflected in 
the freight situation. Freight is mov- 
ing in great quantities, but most of it 
is coal, beef and provisions, and cars so 
engaged have to be returned West 
empty inasmuch as they are not adapted 
to the general freight business. It will 
take some time, according to the rail- 
roads, to get all the New England 
owned cars back here to help out busi- 
ness interests. It therefore looks as 
though the hardware jobber and retail 
dealer will have to continue to hustle 
to secure enough goods to keep up with 
demands made by the consuming public. 

A great deal of hardware is being 
moved out of stock here, however. This 
applies especially to such things as 
poultry supplies, wire netting, incu- 
bators, wheelbarrows, rakes, shovels 
and other steel goods, oil cans, window 
screens, barbed wire and_ bicycles. 
Things that can be boxed also are mov- 
ing out of, stock in quantity, but these 
do not show up in jobbers’ shipping 
rooms as prominently as the above men- 
tioned things. 

Axles.—There has been an unusually 
good demand for axles during the past 
week or 10 days from the blacksmith 
trade. Some local jobbers are fairly 
well stocked, but others are not, so it 
is not always that one can secure just 
what is wanted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Axles, 
square bed, drawn bed and one piece, un- 
der 2% in., 15%e per Ib.; square bed, 
drawn bed and one piece, 2% in. and 3 in., 
1l6%e 


Batteries and Bulbs.—If anything 
there has been an increase in the move- 
ment of batteries and bulbs during the 
past week. The bulk of the buying has 
come from retail dealers located in 
small towns, who evidently are prepar- 
ing for a big spring business. These 
dealers also are placing orders for de- 
liveries to be made just prior to the 
vacation months and jobbers are won- 
dering if they will be able to supply all 
needs. There continues a scarcity of 
cases, which in the end may have a re- 
straining influence on the call for bat- 
teries and bulbs. 


Batteries.—Leading makes standard tu- 
bular three-cell batteries, 50c. list; standard 
two-cell, 35c. list; baby batteries, 30c. Dis- 
counts: Less than unit packages, 1/3 per 
cent off list; unit packages, 40 per cent off 
list; 10 or more unit packages, 49 and 10 
per cent off list. 

Bulbs.—In less than unit lots, list; in 
unit lots, 25 per cent off list; in 10 unit lots 
or more, 40 per cent off list Retailers sell- 
ing $500 worth of bulbs per annum can 
secure contracts at slightly more favorable 
discounts 


Bolts and Nuts.—Little change is 
noted in the market for bolts and nuts. 
There is the same scarcity of small 
sizes of both, with no indication of an 
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$3.05 per doz without chains, $2.44 per 
doz.; No. 0, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75 
per doz.; No. 1, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, $2.12 
per doz.; No. 1% Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, $3.26 
per doz.; No. 9, Newhouse traps, with 
chains, $4.75 per doz No. 1, $5.62 per 
doz No. 114, $8.50 per doz 


improved supply situation for many 
months. In fact, some of the New Eng- 
land manufacturers of bolts and nuts 
are of the belief they will be obliged 
to close down for four to six weeks be- 
cause of their inability to secure raw 
materials. In the West the manufactur- 
ing situation is not so bad, according 
to the talk in local market circles. The 
New England railroads, unable to get 
prompt shipments from the manufac- 
turers, are still buying heavily from the 
jobbers and this demand simply in- 
creases the shortage. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts, with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 
15 per cent discount; 44 x % and larger, 
10 per cent discount; machine bolts, C. T 
& D. nuts, 4 x ™ in. and smaller, 10 per 
cent discount; 44% x % in. and larger, list; 
common carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 
10 per cent discount; 64 x % and larger, 
list; tap bolts, list plus 30 per cent; stove 
bolts, large quantities, 60 per cent dis- 
count; bolt ends, 5 per cent discount; tire 
bolts, 45 per cent discount; semi-finished 
nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 45 per cent discount; 
% and larger, 45 per cent discount; finished 
case hardened nuts, 50 per cent discount; 
H. P. square blank in full keg, tapped; 
hexagon, blank tapped; C. P. Cc. & i 
square blank, tapped; hexagon blank and 
tapped, list plus 2e 


Bottles—No letup in the call for 
thermos bottles is noted, although it is 
only fair to state that much stock going 
out of jobbing houses was ordered some 
time ago. A number of retail dealers 
report having trouble with bottles made 
in Japan. These bottles in some in- 
stances are found to be broken, and the 
general belief is that this is due to the 
form of construction of the bottle. The 
American product appears to stand up 
better in shipment and rehandling. 

Thermds bottles, brown steel case, pints, 
$2.75 list: quarts, $4.50 Corrugated, nickel, 


pints, $4; quart $f. Smooth nickel, pints 


$4.50; quarts, $6.50. Discount 25 and 10 
per cent 


All-steel bottle one-quart, nickel-finish, 
\ 


$10; two-quart, $15; one-quart, leather fin- 
ish, $11; two-quart, $16 each 


Canned Fire.—Jobbers are at a loss 
to explain the tremendous increase in 
the demand for Sterno canned fire or 
heat. One has but to consult the prices 
obtained for denatured alcohol to find 
the answer. People using chafing dishes, 
etc., find it impossible to secure grain 
alcohol because of the prohibition law. 
When they ask the price of wood or de- 
natured alcohol they are shocked, and 
then too, it is not always a dealer car- 
ries these alcohols in stock. The local 
jobbing price on Sterno is 90c. per dozen 
no matter in what quantities it is 
ordered. 

Casters.—One of the popular lines of 
casters has been advanced about 20 per 
cent. The manufacturers are far be- 
hind on deliveries and say there is every 
evidence they will continue so for many 
months. 

Chain.—A further reduction in the 
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price of automobile tire chains is re- 
ported. The demand for heavy chain 
is light, but proof coil small sizes is 
selling fairly well and prices hold very 
strong inasmuch as local stocks are 
broken in spots. Everybody interested 
is anticipating a record-breaking yacht- 
ing season in 1920. If such should prove 
the case there should be a good market 
for chain. Hardware jobbers, however, 
are not plunging on buying from the 
manufacturers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Proof 
coil self-colored chain in cask lots, 3/16 
in., $915.85 per 100 lb.; % in., $14.50; 5/16 
in., $12.20: % in., $10.50; 7/16 in., $10.20; 
% in., $9.85; % in., $9.70; % in. $9.50; % 
in., $9.20; 1% in. and 1% in., $8.85. Ex- 
tras for BB, BBB, twist and long link 


chain. 

Chisels.—One of the prominent manu- 
facturers of a popular-priced line of 
chisels has advanced prices on an aver- 
age of 12% per cent, and the jobbing 
trade have made a similar notation on 
their lists. The higher prices, according 
to the manufacturer, are not due so 
much to demand as to the inability to 
secure raw materials in desired quanti- 





ceived some cases from the glass works 
that were shipped Feb. 4. Another job- 
ber is notified that a car of glassware 
was started for Boston Feb. 11. The 
car is hung up at Albany and there is 
no telling when it will come through to 
Boston. In the meantime this particu- 
lar jobber has a large number of back 
orders to fill, New patterns of glass 
cooking ware, ground designs, are be- 
ing shown here and they are very at- 
tractive. 


We auote from jobbers’ stocks: Casse- 
roles, round, 1-qt., $1.50 each; 1%4-qt., $1.75 
each; 2-qt., $2 each. Baking dishes, un- 
covered, 1 qt., 85c. each; 1%-qt., $1 each; 
2-qt., $1.20 each. Pie plates, 75c. to $1 
each. Cake dishes, 75c. each. Bread pans, 
90c. to $1.75 each. Custard cups, 19 to 30c. 
each. Ramekins, 15c. each. Jobbers’ terms 
are 35 per cent off list. 


Galvanized Ware.—Retail dealers re- 
port an excellent demand for galvanized 
ware, especially garbage cans, which 
apparently have had rough usage dur- 
ing the winter from city employees. The 
manufacturers have been able to make 
prompter shipments of late, but most 
of them are still far behind on deliveries 
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15 in., $3.75 per doz.; 16 in., $5.15; 17 in., 
$5.73; galvanized, with wood handle, 15 in., 
$7.30 per -: 16 in., $8.08; 17 in., $8.71 
18 in., $9.5 in., extra heavy, $14.54 
extra My riveted, 20 in., $37.63. 


Pails.—Eight-quart, $4.24 per doz.; 1v- 


qt., $4.80; 12-aqt., $5.26; 14-qt., $5.90; heav- 
iest pails, 40 lb. to the dozen, $7.70: 50 Ib 
to the dozen, $9.92. 
Tubs.—Galvanized, No. 200, $23.40 per 
doz.; No. 300, $26.10. 
$2.25 


Garbage Cans.—Galvanized, No. 1, 
per doz.; No. 2, $1.60; No. 3, $1.22. 

Glass.—A slight increase in the con- 
sumptive demand for glass is reported, 
not so much so in cities as in the out- 
lying districts. If the home building 
movement this year should be anywhere 
near as large as some people anticipate 
there is very apt to be a serious short- 
age of window glass before long. Prices 
are very strong, and the wholesale 
houses report them more likely to ad- 
vance than to decline. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Window 
glass, single A and B, by the box, 76 per 
cent discount; double A, 77 per cent dis- 
count, double thick A, $1.25 per sq. ft. 
With hard metal 50c. per sq. 75 per cent 
discount. 

Leading Glass.—Colored art glass, $1 50 
per sq. ft. and higher, double thick A, $1.2 
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Hinges and Door Sets.—Leading 
manufacturers of screen door sets and 
hinges have advanced prices approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. Shelf hardware 
jobbers here say these hinges are very 
scarce and difficult to obtain, and that 
the advance in prices was no surprise to 
them. 


Hose.—Quite a distinct improvement 
in the movement of rubber hose is noted 
here. The market is not as active as it 
probably will be a little later for the 
average consumer has not entered the 
market for fresh supplies. The bulk of 
the buying just now comes from people 
in the automobile business, according to 
retail dealers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Bulldog, 
54-in., 19c. per ft.; Milo, %-in., 1514c. per 
ft.: Good Luck, %-in., 1l5c. per ft. 

Iron and Steel.—No change in prices 
on iron and steel are reported this week. 
Receipts of iron from the mills are 
slightly larger, but shipments of steel 
are still backward and as is always the 
case, most everybody appears to desire 
steel when it cannot be had. The move- 
ment of iron out of stock is not back- 
ward by any means. In fact it is going 
out about as fast as it is coming in and 
there is not enough accummulation any- 
where to influence the market. 

lron.—Refined, per 100 lb., $5 base except 
as noted; %, 9/16-in. round and square 
and 2%-in. and larger, 95.40; 7/16-in. round 
and square and smaller, $7; over 6 in. wide, 
$6.50; best refined, $6.50; Wayne, $7.50: 
band iron, $6.75; hoop iron, $7.75; Norway 
iron, $20; broken bundles of hoops, 2c. ex- 
tra; broken bundles of other iron, %c 
extra, 


Steel.—Soft steel bars, $5 per 100-lb. base; 
flats, 6-in. wide and narrower, over 2 in. 
thick, $5.50: over 6 in. wide and not even 
inches, $5.85; concrete bars, plain round 
and square, $5 base; twisted squares, $5.50; 
structural, angles, channels and tees under 
3 in., $5 base; 3 in. and over, $5.25; cold 
rolled steel, rounds, 96.50 base; squares, 
hexagons and flats, $7; tire steel, 14% x % 
and larger, $6; narrower and thinner, $6.50; 
open hearth spring steel, $10; crucible 
spring steel, $15; steel bands, $6.75; hoops, 
$7.75; No. 10 sheets, $6.55; plates, %4 in. 
and heavier, $5.55 base. 

Lawn Mowers.—Although it is still 
early in the season, the jobbers say 
there is a larger call for lawn mowers, 
which would seem to indicate that retail 
stocks are unusually small and people 
are buying in fear they will not be able 
to secure mowers when they are most 
needed. Prices are strong, but un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cheaper 
grades, 14-in., $4.80 each; 16-in., $5; 18-in., 
$5.20. Ordinary grades, 16-in., 97.50 each; 
18-in., $7.80. Better grades, 14-in., $11.40 
each; 16-in., $12.54; 18-in., $13.68; 20-in., 
$14.82. Ball-bearing mowers, 14-in., $12.67 
each; 16-in., $13.94; 18-in., $15.20; 20-in., 
$16.47, 

Nails.—Wire and cut nails continue 
to come forward slowly from the mills. 
Jobbers feel that this condition is 
largely due to railroad transportation 
and that if better service was given the 
local trade would get more nails. It is 
believed here that the export demand 
has fallen off materially during the past 
month or so, which leads the jobbers to 
believe that the mills could do better if 
the railroads did their share. Prices on 
nails continue to be governed largely by 
purchase conditions owing to the large 
number of back orders in jobbers’ hands. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 


nails, per keg, $4.50, $5, $5.50, $6 base; 
coated wire nails, 9% per standard 100-lb 


keg base; cut nails, $7.25 per keg base; 
galvanized nails, $11 per keg base. 

Horseshoe.—Leader, No. 5, $5.40 per keg; 
No. 6, $5; No. 7, $4.80; No. 8, $4.60; No. 9, 
10 and 11, $4.45; Crown, No. 5, $5.90; No. 
6, $5.25; No. 7, $5.05; No. 8, $4.85; No. 9, 
10 and 11, $4.65. 

Netting. —Manufacturers of galva- 
nized hexagon poultry netting and other 
designs are very slow in filling orders 
because of their inability to secure cer- 
tain sizes of wire in sufficient quanti- 
ties. It begins to look very much as 
though there would be a shortage a lit- 
tle later, and for that reason most job- 
bers feel they are not in a position to 
accept factory orders. Local quotations 
on cellar window netting have been 
marked up ‘4c. per ft. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Poultry 
netting, hexagon, galvanized, 3331/3 per 
cent discount from store list. Cellar win- 
dow netting, No. 3 mesh, 12 to 18 in. wide, 
6%c. per ft.; 18 to 24 in. wide, 6c. per ft.; 
24 to 48 in. wide, 5%c. per ft. 


Millers Falls Goods.—There is re- 
ported an advance averaging about 10 
per cent in the Millers Falls line of 
auger bits, drills, hack saws, mitre 
boxes, etc. 

Pliers.—The cheaper grades of pliers 
appear to be a little more plentiful, but 
the better kinds continue scarce, espe- 
cially the popular styles. Manufacturers 
are operating plants at capacity trying 
to make some headway against orders 
booked, but labor conditions and the 
scarcity of raw materials are serious 
drawbacks to normal manufacturing 
operations. 


Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 5% 
in., $12.20 per doz.; 6 in., $14.45; 8 in., 
917.50; 10 in., $21.30. Side cutting pliers, 
4 in., $17.50 per doz.; 5 in., $18.50; 6% in., 
$20.15; 7 in., $23.80; 8 in., $26.45. Button’s 
pliers, 6% in., $12.10 per doz.; 8 in., $15.30; 
10 in., $18.50. Common flat nose and com- 
mon round nose pliers, 4 in., $11.10 per 
doz.; 4% in., $11.60; 5 in., $12.20; 5% in., 
$12.80; 6 in., $14.05. Milliners’ pliers, 4% 








in., $17.20 per doz. Electricians’ pliers, 6 
in., $25.55 per doz. Diagonal pliers, 5 in., 
$22.60; 5% in., $24.30; 6 in., $26.55. 


Push Pins.—Heretofore the retail 
selling price on Moore’s push pins and 
hangers has been 10c. per box. An- 
nouncement is now made that it is 15~., 
and the manufacturer will supply neces- 
sary stickers if the retail hardware 
dealer carrying stocks will apply for 
same. The jobbing price on the pins is 
$1.20 per doz. packages. The manufac- 
turers are having their labor troubles. 
A large per centage of the help em- 
ployed are girls and now that season- 
able weather is experienced the girls do 
not feel like working evidently, for very 
few of them show up at the plant from 
day to day, which naturally retards 
shipments. 


Rope.—The market for rope evidently 
has steadied, not because of any in- 
crease in the demand, however. We do 
not wish to imply that the demand is 
quiet, for it is quite the contrary, it 
having improved some two or three 
weeks ago when a reduction in rope 
prices was first announced. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Manila 
rope, 30c. per Ib. base; sisal rope, 21c. per 
Ib. base; braided awning rope, No. 3%, 
$4.50; No. 4, $4.76; No. 4%, $5.38; No. 5, 
$8.20. 

Screws.—An advance of 2% points is 
announced in jobbing quotations on 
wood screws, brass excepted. The lat- 


ter are unchanged in price. The de- 
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With prices con- 
tinually changing 
every dealer should 
keep himself well 


informed on market 


conditions. 











mand for wood screws is fairly good, 
and fresh goods are coming forward 
from the manufacturers in an unsatis- 
factory manner. Set and cap screws 
are growing more and more scarce 
every day. Fortunately some local job- 
bers are carrying a fair supply, but 
most of them are not and the latter are 
finding it increasingly difficult to secure 
fresh goods. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 70 per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 70 and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 67% per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 57% per cent 
discount; flat head brass plated, 62% per 
cent discount; round head nickeled, 57! 
per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 55 
per-cent discount. 

Coach screws, 25 per cent discount; set 
screws, 40 per cent discount; cap screws, 
hexagon, 35 per cent discount; fillister, 15 
per cent discount; flat and round, 10 per 
cent discount; iron machine screws, 55 per 
cent discount. 

Shoe Findings.—There has been con- 
siderable talk in the newspapers of late 
regarding a coming reduction in the 
price of footwear. These reports have 
had no influence on leather shoe find- 
ings inasmuch as the supply of the lat- 
ter, from which stock and strips are cut 
is exceptionally small, and if there has 
been any weakening in leather values it 
has not been noticeable in the cheaper 
kinds. It is natural to assume, however, 
that if high priced leather declines very 
much this fact will have some bearing 
on the cheap grades no matter what the 
supply situation may be. 

Taps.—Men’s light, $1.75 to $2.00 per doz 
medium light, $2.20 to $2.50; medium heavy, 
$2.75 to $3.25; heavy, $3.25 to $3.60. Wom- 
en’s light, $1.30 to $1.50 per doz.; medium 
heavy, $1.55 to $1.70. Boys’ medium, $1.90 
to $2.25 per doz.; heavy, $2.50. 

Strips.—Hemlock, clean, 60c. to 75c. per 
lb.; branded, 50c. to 55c.; oak, heavy, me- 
dium and light, No. 1, 75c. to 90c.; No. 2 
65e. to T5e. 

Stones.—Scythe and similar stones 
manufactured by the Pike Mfg. Co., 
Pike, N. H., have been advanced about 
20 per cent. This action undoubtedly 
was necessary because of the impossi- 





- bility to quarry during the past winter 


months and to the steady rise in manu- 
facturing costs. 

Washers.—A good call for washers is 
reported by the jobbing trade, most of 
whom are well supplied. Prices as 
quoted by them are unchanged, but very 
firm, as it is likely they cannot replace 
stocks except at higher prices. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut 
washers, %-in. and smaller, 6c. per Ib.; 
larger, 5c. per Ib.; cut washers, 200-lb. 
kegs, list; malleable washers, 12c. per Ib. 


Weights.—Window weights are sell- 
ing in a satisfactory manner, undoubt- 
edly as a result of an anticipated good 
demand this spring from people who in- 
tend to build houses no matter what the 
cost of same may be. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Window 
weights, 4c. per lb.; from the foundry, f.o.b. 
Boston, $3.85 per 100 Ibs. 


Wrenches.—An_ Attleboro, Mass., 
manufacturer of automobile wrenches 
has advanced his lists approximately 10 
per cent. Prices on other kinds of 


wrenches are unchanged, but strong on 
the recently revised basis. The demand 
for wrenches is a little better than nor- 
mal, possibly because retail distribu- 
tors are awake to the fact that wrenches 
are not plentiful, inasmuch as _ the 
manufacturers have been having a 
great deal of trouble in securing stock 
from the mills. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Stilson 
and Trimo and parts, 50 per cent discount; 
Coes and parts, in full packages, 25 and 
5g” per cent discount; in broken packages, 
25 per cent discount; drop forged wrenches, 
20 per cent discount; Westcott wrenches, 


new list; agricultural wrenches, 30 per cent 
discount. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, March 27, 1920. 
ARDWARE dealers, both jobbers 
and retailers, report business as 
picking up very well during the past 
two weeks. This is particularly true of 
seasonable goods such as builders’ hard- 
ware, garden tools, automobile accesso- 
ries and sporting goods. The principal 
handicap is the broken condition of 
stocks, and while deliveries are slowly 
improving, it is expected that it will be 
some time yet before conditions become 
normal. Price advances on some lines are 
still being received, and while some job- 
bers think that the crest of the wave 
has been reached, others are not so con- 
fident. That high prices are affecting 
business, particularly in small towns, 
is claimed, as small dealers are only 
purchasing what is absolutely neces- 
sary to carry on with. 

The advances in automobile acces- 
sories continue. Jobbers handling ac- 
cessories report a tremendous demand, 
with some lines difficult to secure, and 
others almost impossible before five 
months. The recent advance in tires, 
noted two weeks ago, has become gen- 
eral, and amounts in most instances 
to about 20 per cent. 

Price advances noted during the week 
are automobile tires, step ladders, 
builders’ hardware, machine bolts 
semi-finished nuts, lag screws, one 
brand of mixed paints, roofing paper, 
and rope. Advances anticipated are 
wood screws, wire cloth, poultry net- 
ting and stove bolts. 

The demand for ice cream freezers, 
gas ranges,and refrigerators keeps up 
very well, and houses which have these 
on order are bringing pressure on man- 
ufacturers to hurry shipments. Wire 
nails show no improvement as far as 
deliveries go, and almost any price can 
be obtained. 

Axes.—Prices are steady and demand 
fairly good. Deliveries are improving 
and stocks are now in fairly good shape. 

Jobbers quote 3% to 4% Ib. single 
bitted handled axes $21.75 doz. 

Aluminum Ware.—Prices on_ the 
whole are steady, though it is reported 
that one manufacturer recently ad- 
vanced 5 per cent. The whole trouble 
seems to be in getting deliveries. With 
the coming of better weather it is ex- 
pected that this condition will be great- 


. 


ly improved. Demand for this class of 
goods is very good, and stocks low. 

Automobile Accessories.—The prin- 
cipal item of interest is the advance 
in tire prices, which appears to be gen- 
eral. The demand for all kinds of 
accessories is tremendous, and jobbers 
report great difficulty in keeping their 
stocks in any kind of shape. Some 
articles are almost impossible to obtain 
and deliveries on others are months be- 
hind. Motor car finishes are exception- 
ally active, and prices still firm. With 
the more seasonable weather now pre- 
vailing, and the large number of new 
cars being put into commission dealers 
expect business to continue brisk all 
through the summer. 


Builders’ Hardware.—One manufac- 
turer of builders’ hardware recently an- 
nounced an increase of 10 per cent on 
his goods, and rumors of another by a 
leading Eastern manufacturer are cur- 
rent, though definite information has 
not as yet been received here. The de- 
mand for this class of goods is heavy 
just now, despite the high prices pre- 
vailing. The carpenters of the city are 
still on a “vacation” and building is 
more or less held up. There is quite a 
lot of activity in industrial building and 
the more expensive class of dwellings, 
but the more moderately ‘priced houses 
are not being pushed. It is reported 
that plans calling for millions of dollars 
worth of construction, principally of 
moderately priced dwelling houses, are 
held up on account of the high prices 
of materials and labor. 


Carbon Drills.—Shipments are com- 
ing through with more celerity with the 
result that jobbers’ stocks are now in 
good shape to take care of the demand. 
Prices are the same as ruling for some 
time past, 35 and 10 per cent off list 
being quoted. 





Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—It is difficult to get a price 
on any of the above articles, as they are 
constantly changing. Prices on sheet 
metal goods of all kinds are away up, 
and it is reported that one automobile 
body manufacturer recently paid 16 
cents a lb. for a round tonnage. This 
has a tendency to keep the price up 
on all kinds of sheet metal products. 
Prices on eaves trough and conductor 
pipe are being quoted on application. ~ 
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Files——Demand is brisk, and jobbers 
stocks are in good shape. Prices are 
still the same as last week, and rumors 
heard of an advance are not confirmed. 


Jobbers quote the best known brands at 
50 and 5 per cent off list. 


Glass.—Window glass manufacturers 
are out of the market, and it is almost 
impossible to secure plate. One jobber 
reports that he is only receiving about 
50 per cent of his requirements. Sick- 
ness at the factories during the month 
of February and the early part of 
March curtailed the production from 30 
to 50 per cent. Scarcity of help also 
hampers production, and in some in- 
stances labor troubles are being ex- 
perienced, which has a tendency to 
render the shortage more acute. 


Jobbers quote from badly broken stocks: 
Single strength A, all sizes, all qualities, 
77 per cent discount; double strength A, 
all sizes, all qualities, 79 per cent discount; 
commercial putty, 100-lb. kits, 6c. lb 


Galvanized Ware.—It is reported that 
a further advance in prices on galvan- 
ized ware is forthcoming, though official 
confirmation of this is lacking. Prices 
quoted are the same as last week, as 
follows: 


Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $4.25 per doz.; 
12-qt., $4.65; 14-qt., $5.25. Galvanized 
tubs, No. 0, $10.00 per doz.; No. 1, $12.25; 
No. 2, $13.75; No. 3, $16.00. 


Granite Ware.—There has been little 
improvement in deliveries, and further 
price advances are anticipated. Retail- 
ers stocks are badly broken. 

Jobbers quote 10 to 12% per cent off list. 

Garden Tools.—The demand for gar- 
den tools is very heavy just now, and 
stocks are moving fast. With the fa- 
vorable weather now prevailing much 
work is being planned and dealers 
everywhere anticipate a big business. 
Prices are strong, and the recent ad- 
vance of 5 per cent is being well main- 
tained. 

Hammer Handles.—Jobbers report 
that during the week the long expected 
shipments came through, and that their 
stocks are now in good shape. This 
applies to handles for tools of all kinds. 


Hammer and hatchet handles are now 
being quoted 50 per cent off list. 


Lawn Mowers and Lawn Rollers.— 
Factories which recently withdrew their 
prices have not as yet come forward 
with the new ones. Demand for lawn 
rollers particularly is strong, and stocks 
are commencing to move freely. Manu- 
facturers are reported as having dis- 
continwed certain sizes of rollers and 
are now concentrating on what they 
found to be the best seller. While it 
is a little early yet for lawn mowers, 
retailers report satisfactory sales being 
made. 14-in. ball bearing lawn mowers 
are being quoted by some jobbers at 
$7.75 net; 16-in. same, $8.70 net. 

Machine Bolts, Nuts and Screws.— 
Prices on machine bolts, semi-finished 
nuts, and lag screws have been ad- 
vanced during the week, and it is anti- 
cipated that increases will soon go into 
effect on carriage bolts, wood screws 
and stove bolts. Deliveries are showing 
a little improvement. 


Jobbers quote: Large machine bolts 20 
and 5 per cent off list; smaller sizes, 35 


and 5 per cent off. Machine screws, 50 and 
10 per cent off. Semi-finished nuts, ‘/:6 
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ind smaller, 45 and 10 per cent off; larger 
sizes, 35 and 10 per cent off. Lag screws, 35 
and 10 per cent off. Wood screws, 75 and 
10 per cent off. Stove bolts, 60 and 10 
per cent off. 


Paints and Oils—A manufacturer of 
paints increased his prices during the 
week a flat 10 per cent. Business is 
very brisk in this line. There are ru- 
mors of another demand being made by 
painters for increased wages, but these 
cannot be confirmed as yet. Turpentine 
prices are constantly fluctuating, and 
are 20c. a gallon higher than two weeks 
ago. A drop is expected before very 
long. Linseed oil and white and red 
lead prices remain the same as quoted 
last week. 

We quote: Turpentine, single barrels, 
$2.28 per gal., in 10 to 25-gal. lots, $2.33; 
1 to 9-gal. lots, $2.43. Linseed oil, raw, 
single barrels, $1.98 per gal.; 10 to 25-gal. 
lots, $2.05; 1 to 9-gal. lots, $2.13. 
linseed oil is quoted at 1c. per gallon above 


raw. White and red lead are quoted in‘ 


100 and 300-lb. kegs, 154%4c. per Ib.; 25 
and 50-lb. kegs, 15%c. lb.; 124%4-lb. kegs, 
l6c. Ib., with lots of 500 lbs. or more 
taking a discount of 10 per cent. 


Rivets.—A further increase in the 
price of rivets will be made shortly. 
Stocks are in fairly good shape, though 
there was a heavy demand for small 
rivets during the past fortnight, with 
the result that some jobbers found it 
necessary, in order to take care of their 
customers, to have them shipped in by 
express. 

: Jobbers are still quoting 40 per cent off 
ist. 

Roofing Paper.—The advance _ in 
prices noted some time ago has now 
been put into effect by the few manufac- 
turers adhering to the old schedule. 
This increase amounts to about 10 per 
cent. Roofing paper is very searce, and 
manufacturers are now refusing to 
quote prices. Green slate roofing is 
now impossible to. secure. 

Jobbers quote: Standard, light, $1.90 per 


roll; medium, $2.20; heavy, .50. Hold- 
fast, light, $2.10; medium, $2.50; heavy, 
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St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
March 24, 1920. 

- HERE is a gradual improvement 

in business conditions in the mat- 
ter of volume even in spite of the 
fact that deliveries have not improved 
to any appreciable extent. From all in- 
dications spring is going to find us 
without many of the most needed goods 
to make large sales totals, and to prop- 
erly take care of the normal demand 
for the first part of the year. Wire 
cloth factories have advised their cus- 
tomers that they are not able to take 
on any more business until at least 
late in the year, too late for much of 
the regular call for this class of sales. 
Many of the leading factories have 
adopted the policy of shipping all goods 
only at prices ruling on date of ship- 
ment, with no guarantee of any quo- 
tations made at any time. This natur- 
ally puts the jobber and the dealer in 
a very difficult position, leaving them 
without anything definite on which to 
base their prices. With Yale & Towne 


refusing to quote on schedules and sell- 


Rope.—Prices on Manila rope are 
now Ic. a lb. higher than two weeks ago, 
and in some instances still higher prices 
are being asked. Sisal remains at the 
previous level. Jobbers now quote: 
Full coil Manila rope, standard brands, 
26c. per lb. base; full coils sisal, 17%4c. 
per lb. base. 

Sash Weights.—This is the first time 
in many weeks that an increase in price 
has not been announced. The demand 
is still heavy, and deliveries slow. 

Sash weights are quoted at $4.25 per 
100 Ibs. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.— 
There is a big demand for these items, 
and great difficulty is being experienced 
in securing deliveries. While prices 
remain the same as those last quoted, 
an advance is scheduled, to be put into 
effect probably by the end of this week. 
This refers more particularly to poultry 
netting, which is now in big demand 
with the supply very short. Jobbers 
quote: 


Black painted wire cloth, 12-mesh, $2.25 
per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, galvanized 
before weaving, 40 and 5 per cent discount ; 


galvanized after weaving, 40 and 5 per 


cent discount. 

Wire Nails.—The nail situation shows 
no signs of improvement. Car shortage 
is now given as the reason for the 
slowness of deliveries. To illustrate the 
shortage, one jobber who in normal 
times carries from seven to ten thou- 
sand kegs in stock, now has not more 
than 400 kegs. Prices are sky high, 
and a contractor who needed nails to 
keep a job moving, is reported to have 
offered as high as $12 a keg with indif- 
ferent success. The nails were simply 
not to be had at any price. 

Independent mills are reported to be 
quoting $6.75 for reasonably early ship- 
ment. Prices range from $4.50 to $8.25. 

Zine Oilers.—Sales are running about 
normal, and prices the same as last 
quoted, being 10 and 10 per cent off list. 


CITIES 


ing only in open lots with no price 
guarantee, other manufacturers of like 
caliber will likely follow the same plan 
sooner or later, making it next to im- 
possible to handle contract work in the 
same way it has been done in the past. 

Freight agents have not accom- 
plished much in the way of clearing up 
the congestion of traffic at terminals 
so far, but they are attacking the prob- 
lem to the best of their ability and 
will probably make better headway as 
soon as the snow and ice are gone. Win- 
ter in this locality has proven a very 
heavy handicap this year, having come 
rather early and outstayed its welcome 
by several weeks. While this is good 
for trade in some respects, other work 
has been seriously delayed by it. Con- 
tract work has been vigcrously pushed 
here all winter, with the ‘prospect of 
higher wages and shortage of materials 
when the heavier volume of work gets 
under way. All classes of the building 
trades have been busy nearly all the 
year and this has added to the volume 
of trade in many ways. There are 
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many items commonly in demand for 
building purposes that are practically 
off the local market even this early in 
the season, such as red rosin papers, 
deadening felts, small sizes of nails 
and brads, wire cloth, glass knobs for 
doors, and galvanized products for out- 
side work . 

Production cannot possibly speed up 
enough to meet this shortage for sev- 
eral months. Perhaps this is a good 
thing in a way, preventing overbuying 
by those who might be inclined to 
“plunge” in stocking up. All advices 
seem to urge light and frequent buying 
in all lines, making for a better turn- 
over and with less goods on which to 
take a loss when the time comes for a 
drop in prices. There is more talk of 
the top of the market having been 
reached now than there has been in 
several months, and this in the face of 
the many advances that have taken 
place in the past few weeks. 

Seasonable goods are moving very 
rapidly now and jobbers are finding 
their stocks of this class of goods di- 
minishing very fast. Reorders are 
hard to obtain from the factories as 
they are pretty well sold out for the 
balance of the season. Collections are 
holding up to the high standard they 
have occupied for the past several 
months. 

Automobile Accessories. — With the 
warmer weather we have had the last 
week, car owners have been busy pre- 
paring their machines for the season’s 
use. Accessory dealers note the in- 
crease in trade, for all kinds of repairs 
and fittings are in demand. The high 
price of new cars is making it more 
desirable to put the old machine in 
shape for another season’s use, and 
spring always finds tires and tubes in 
poorer condition than they were when 
the car was put away in the fall.’ Even 
with the heavy advance in prices of 
this class of merchandise, sales are fre- 
quent and large. Skid chains have tak- 
en a decline in price, with no reason 
being given for this action. 

Axes.—Retail sales are at a low 
point now with jobbers’ sales showing 
a fair volume for fall delivery. Prices 
show no change. 

Single bit, base weights axes, $16.50 per 
doz.; double bit, base weights axes, 921.5) 
per doz.; Sager single bit, handled, $23.50 
per doz.; Hiawatha boys’, handled, $14 per 
doz. 

Augers.—Sales are beginning to in- 
crease in this line especially as from 
jobber to dealer. Retail sales are still 





light. There is no change in price. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Iwan’s post hole augers, 33 1/3 per cent; 


Ferms post hole augers, 25 per cent from 
standard lists. 

Bolts.—With the light shipments of 
all kinds of hardware material, bolt 
stocks here are badly broken. Retail 
sales show some increase. There is no 
change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 30 per cent; large 
earriage bolts, 20 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 35-5 per cent; large machine bolts, 
25-5 per cent: stove bolts, 60 to 65 per cent; 
tire bolts, 45 per cent; plow, 25 per cent 

Builders’ Hardware.—The unusually 
heavy. demand for this season of the 
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year for Builders’ Hardware still con- 
tinues and shows some increase; the 
matter of price seems to make no dif- 
ference in the amount of sales and job- 
bers and dealers are finding it difficult 
to obtain sufficient stock to anywhere 
near meet the demand. When spring 
work really starts there is every indi- 
cation that there will be a tremendous 
shortage in this line. 

Milk Cans.—Retail sales still re- 
main light with a fair movement from 
jobber to dealer. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Railroad 5-gallon milk cans, $3.40 each; 
railroad 8-gallon milk cans, $4.20 each; 
railroad 10-gallon milk cans, $4.45 each. 

Churns.—Churns are beginning to 
move more rapidly with prices holding 
as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Zelle churns, 50 per cent from standard 
lists 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Prices 
are at the same level as on previous 
quotations with sales showing some 
slight improvement. Retail sales have 
not as yet started. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $20.40 per 
doz.; fancy 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $44.20 per 
doz.; Sherwood adjustable 24-in. window 
screens, $9 per doz.; Wabash extension, 
24-in. window screens, $7.70 per doz. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Stocks are still low and badly 
broken with prices holding as _ last 
quoted. With the upward movement 
of Steel Sheets there undoubtedly will 
be further revisions upward in price 
on this line of goods. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28-gal. lap joint, S. B. 5-in., 
$7 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, corrugated, 
3-in., $7.13 per 100 ft.; conductor elbows, 
3-in., $1.87 per doz. 

Files.—There is no change in the 
price of files. With the increasing re- 
tail demand stocks are becoming di- 
minished and assortments broken. Fac- 
tory shipments are exceedingly slow. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Riverside, 50, 10, 10 per cent; Nicholson, 
50, 10 per cent from standard lists., 


Freezers.—There is no retail demand 
in this line so far, but dealers are be- 
ginning to show some interest in it 
for their initial stock. Prices show 
no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White Mountain, 4-quart ice cream freez- 
ers, $4.95 each; White Mountain, 8-quart 
ice cream freezers, $8.10 each. 

Galvanized Ware.—The_ shortage 
and difficulty in obtaining this class of 
material still continue. Jobbers are 
shipping only according to what they 
have in stock and asking for reorders 
on the remainder of any orders which 
they cannot take care of. Assortments 
are badly broken with new goods com- 
ing in very slowly. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. galvanized tubs, $12 per 
doz.; Standard No. 2 galvanized tubs, $13.50 
per doz.; Standard No. 3 galvanized tubs, 
$15.75 per doz.; heavy No. 1 galvanized 
tubs, $20.50 per doz.; heavy No. 2 galvan- 
ized tubs, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3 galvan- 
ized tubs, $23.50 per doz.; Standard 10- 
quart galvanized pails, $4.20 per doz.; 
standard 12-quart galvanized pails, $4.60 
per doz.; standard 14-quart galvanized 
pails, $5.20 per doz.; stock 16-quart gal- 
vanized pails, $7.80 per doz.; stock 18-quart 
galvanized pails, $9.15 per doz. 


Glass and Putty.—There is some im- 
provement in the call for this class of 
material, and with the resumption of 
painting this spring there probably 
will be a considerably heavier call for 
goods of this description. Prices show 
no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single strength “A’’ grade glass, 76 per 
cent; double strength ‘‘A”’ grade glass, 78 
per cent. Commercial putty in bladders, 
$5.15 per cwt. 


Hose.—The principal call, in a retail 
way, for hose is from contractors and 
incidentally they are ordering consid- 
erable quantities at the present time 
preparing their outfit for spring ser- 
vice or replenishing in this line what 
they have used up during the winter. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Competition, %-in., 3-ply, 10c. per ft.; com- 
petition %-in. 5-ply, 1244c. per ft.; cotton, 
*%-in., 13c. per ft. 

Lanterns.—The call for this class of 
goods is very light in a retail way, but 
jobbers are receiving a fair quantity 
of orders for fall delivery. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Tubular, long globe lanterns, $11.75 per 
doz.; tubular short globe lanterns, $11.75 
per doz.; tubular dash globe lanterns, $16 
per doz. 

Mowers.—Movement of this class of 
goods is very slow as yet and prices 
show no change from last quotation. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Vhiladelphia, styles C and E lawn mowers, 
25, 2% per cent; Philadelphia, style A, 20 
per cent; Philadelphia, style K, 25, 2% per 
cent. 

Nails.—The market on nails still re- 
mains in the same condition as it has 
been for several weeks past. Ship- 
ments are very slow and in only small 
quantities. There is a continual short- 
age of the more popular kinds and 
sizes. Large head barbed roofing nails 
in the best selling lengths have been 
practically off of the local market for 
the past several months. Local job- 
bing quotations show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks; 
Standard wire nails, $4.25 per keg base; 
cement coated nails, $5.50 per keg base. 


Paper.—There is no change for the 
better in the paper situation in this 
market. Red rosin paper, deadening 
felt and some of the insulating papers 
are practically off of the market and 
local paper houses here give no hope 
whatever when new stock may be ex- 
pected. They state that due to the 
scarcity of raw materials it is impos- 
sible to continue the manufacturing of 
many of the items previously handled. 
Prices, however, are still holding as 
last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt.; 
Barret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 20 
red rosin, 97c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
$1.20 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.45 per 
roll 

Planters.—Corn and potato planters 
are beginning to move even in a retail 
way. Dealers have already secured 
most of their initial stock. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Acme potato planters, $9.90 per doz.; Acme 
corn planters, $10.50 per doz. 


Registers.—Sales are at rather a 
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low point in this line. Prices show no 
change. 


Rope.—Since the advance noted a 
week ago there has been no further 
change in the rope market. Sales are 
beginning to show some improvement in 
the jobbing and retail way. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Columbian manila, 29c. lb. base; Colum- 
bian sisal, 20c. per lb. base. 

Sand Paper.—The shortage of Sand 
Paper still continues with the demand 
showing a healthy increase in the past 
few weeks. Prices, however, are hold- 
ing steady and show no change from 
last quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade flint paper, No. 1, $6 per ream 
second grade, No. 1, $5.40 pér ream; Gar- 
net, No. 1, $15 per ream. 


Sash Cord.—The Sash Cord market 
is still in the same position that it has 
been for several weeks past. Mills 
are at a point where they ship prac- 
tically no new orders and local stocks 
are badly depleted. There has been no 
further change in local quotations. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Solid cotton sash cord, No. 8, $1.17 per Ib 
cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Foundries are still 
far behind on their orders, being unable 
to secure sufficient cheap labor to man- 
ufacture this class of goods or suffi- 
cient raw material to use in their con- 
struction. Prices, however, remain 
the same as last week. The retail de- 
mand is on the increase. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Cast iron sash weights, regular sizes, $4 
per cwt, 


Steel Sheets.—There has been a de- 
cided advance in the steel sheet prices 
with stocks showing no improvement 
whatever over previous conditions. 
Those having any material of this kind 
in stock are conserving it and parceling 
it out to the best of their ability. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
2s-gage galvanized steel sheets, $10.50 per 
ea a 28-gage black steel sheets, $9 per 

Screws.—Prices on screws show some 
change over those quoted a few weeks 
ago with stocks at a low point and 
rather badly broken. New goods are 
coming in very slowly from the mills. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
F. H. bright wood screws, 72% and 5 per 
cent; R. H. blued wood screws, 70 per 
cent; F. H. japanned screws, 65 per cent; 
F. H. brass screws, 60 per cent; R. H. brass 
screws, 55 per cent; iron machine screws, 
60 per cent; brass machine screws, 45 per 
cent; cap screw, 40 per cent; set screw, 
40 per cent from standard list. 

Solder.— Price of solder shows a slight 
decline from price quoted a week ago. 
Sales so far about normal but stocks 
are rather light due to the inability to 
obtain prompt shipments from the 
mills. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Half and half solder at 42c. per Ib 

Tacks.—There has been no change 
in the Tack market and sales are run- 
ning at about normal for this season 
of the year. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
American cut, 8 0z., 82c. per doz.; tinned 
carpet, 8 oz., 85c. per doz.; blued carpet, 
8 oz., 76c.; double point, 11 oz., 39%c. 
per lb. 


Tin Plate.—Prices on tin plate are 
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still holding steady with stocks run- 
ning about as light as they have in 


several months past. New materials 
are very slow in coming in. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $17.65 per box; 
Ic, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating roofing tin, $17.30 
per box. 

Washers.—There is no change in the 
price of washers from last quotation 
and nothing unusual in the way of sales 
or supplies. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wrought steel, % in., $9 per cwt.; wrought 
steel, 1 in., $9.40 per cwt. 


Wire Cloth.—Wire cloth is moving 
very slowly due to the great scarcity 
of it in the local market. Mills are 
making practically no shipments and 
the small portion that they do ship is 
about two to three months _ behind 
schedule. They claim they are unable 
to make any further shipments on any 
new orders for the balance of the sea- 
son. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh wire cloth, $2.35 per 
100 sq. ft.; alumina, 12 x 12 mesh wire 
cloth, $2.75 per 100 sq. ft. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, March 27, 1920. 

T= best thing that has happened 

to the steel trade, and one that 
has helped to some extent to secure a 
better car supply, and also slightly in- 
creased production, is the good weather 
of the past two weeks or more, and 
which it is hoped will last right along. 
There was so much snow and ice dur- 
ing the past winter that it was very 
difficult for the railroads to move their 
trains, and in addition, the shortage in 
the supply of cars has played havoc 
with shipments by the mills for three 
or four months, but it is beginning to 
look now as though daylight was com- 
ing and that conditions are going to get 
better. The movement of coal and coke 
to blast furnaces, steel works and other 
manufacturing plants in the past week 
or ten days was somewhat better, but 
is still very far short of being satis- 
factory to either producers of coal and 
coke or to consumers. The scarcity in 
cars seems to be most acute in box cars, 
and the situation as regards supply of 
box ears in the Pittsburgh district for 
several months has been so bad that 
consumers of sheets and tin plates, in 
order to get delivery from the mills 
recently authorized three or four lead- 
ing sheet and tin plate mills to ship 
sheets and tin plates in cattle cars, the 
consumers assuming all risks from 
weather and other causes in transpor- 
tation. Refrigerator cars are also 
being used largely for shipment of 
sheets and tin plate, but this is mighty 
expensive, as refrigerator cars have to 
be dried out with oil stoves for two or 
three days before they can be used. 
Delivery of steel products to consum- 
ers by trucks, in distances of anywhere 
from 30 to 100 miles, is getting to be 
quite common. For some time the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
been delivering tin plate in motor 
trucks from its Gary, Ind., works to 
some of its largest customers in the 
Chicago district, the haul being about 
30 miles. However, it is believed that 
from this time on the supply of cars 
will gradually get better, and shipments 
go forward to consumers and jobbers 
more promptly. 

The scarcity in supply of nearly all 
finished products has been so great for 
three or four months that premium 
prices are still in effect and likely will 
be for some time. The Steel Corpora- 





tion subsidiary companies are adhering 
rigidly to the March 21, 1919, sched- 
ules of prices, and it is officially stated 
that the subsidiary companies will 
make no advances in prices over the 
remainder of this year. Nearly all the 
independent steel companies are quot- 
ing much higher prices, and owing to 
the scarcity of steel, have no trouble 
in getting them. On plates, shapes and 
steel bars sales have been made quite 
freely for second quarter delivery at 
4c. per pound at mill, but reports are 
that the insistent demand for plates is 
quieting down and there is not the same 
rush on the part of buyers to place 
orders that has existed for so long. 

The railroads are making fairly 
heavy purchases of steel, but have not 
placed as large orders as expected 
they would when they went back to 
private ownership on March 1. Fairly 
large orders have been placed for Bess- 
emer and open-hearth steel rails, also 
for steel cars, and the steel car com- 
panies report some very large business 
in cars in sight, but definite orders are 
slow in coming out. 

It is estimated that at present steel 
jplants are operating at 85 to 90 per 
cent of capacity, but actual output is 
not that large, due largely to ineffi- 
ciency of labor. The scarcity of skilled 
and unskilled labor is also partly re- 
sponsible for restricted steel output. 

Local hardware jobbers and retailers 
continue to report they are doing busi- 
ness under severe handicaps, the chief 
of these being transportation. Con- 
cerns that make goods handled by the 
hardware trade are greatly delayed in 
receiving raw material, and when they 
have the finished goods ready for ship- 
ment they are handicapped again by 
being unable to get cars promptly. 

Prices on all lines of hardware goods 
are very firm, and the practice of man- 
ufacturers in selling goods for delivery 
ahead at prices in effect at the time 
delivery is made is growing. This pol- 
icy is criticized by some manufacturers, 
who say it is a dangerous practice, 
while others state they cannot afford 
to take the risk of selling goods at 
prices in effect to-day for shipment in 
four to six months, as manufacturing 
costs may be much higher before de- 
livery time comes around. The volume 
of hardware business is good, and with 
the opening of spring trade, local job- 
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bers and retailers anticipate a very 
busy season. 

Automobile Accessories.—Nearly all 
makers of tires have advanced prices 
from 10 to 15 per cent both on tires and 
tubes, while on motorcycle tires two of 
the larger makers advanced prices 
about 20 per cent. In the past year or 
so makers of the more prominent tires, 
such as Firestone, Goodrich, Goodyear, 
Republic and Fisk made very large 
extensions to their plants, in some cases 
nearly doubling their output of tires, 
and it is believed that this year there 
will be very little delay in delivery. 
Retailers have been stocking up on 
tires and tubes, also on other acces- 
sories, for some time, and are now 
ready for an active volume of busi- 
ness, which they confidently believe 
they will have. 

Bicycles.—Local dealers report the 
demand for bicycles as increasing right 
along and they have laid in heavy 
stocks in anticipation of heavy spring 
and summer demand. Prices on most 
makes of bicycles have not been ad- 
vanced. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Local mak- 
ers of these products report a very 
heavy demand and are very much be- 
hind on deliveries. However, stocks of 
jobbers and retailers are fairly large 
and they are able to fill orders of cus- 
tomers quite promptly. Priees are re- 
ported as holding firm, and recent re- 
ports that some makers of rivets are 
cutting prices about $2 per ton are 
vigorously denied, makers stating there 
is no cause to cut prices now as de- 
mand is heavier than they can supply. 


For delivery over second quarter most 
manufacturers are quoting In large lots to 
jobbers as follows: 

Large structural and ship rivets, $4.50 
base: large boiler rivets, $4.60 base; small 
rivets, 50 per cent off list 

Small machine bolts, rolled threads, 40, 
10 and 5 per cent off list; same sizes in cut 
threads, 40 and 5 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes of machine bolts, 30 and 
10 per cent off list. 

Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: Smaller 
and shorter, rolled threads, 40 and 5 per 
cent off list; cut threads, 30 and 10 per cent 
eff list; longer and larger sizes, 30 per cent 
off list: Lag bolts, 50 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head, 40 per cent 
off list; other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 

Mathine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in 
x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 35 per cent 
off list; longer and larger sizes, 25 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed and cold pressed 
sq. or hex. blank nuts, 2c. off list; tapped 
nuts, $1.75 off list. ° 

Semi-finished hex. nuts, U. S. S. and S 
A. E.: %-in. and larger, 60 and 5 per 
cent off list; 9/16. in. and smaller, 70 and@ 
5 per cent off list: 9/16-in. and smaller. 
A. L. A. M. or S. A. E., 70, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list. 

Stove bolts in packages, 70 and 10 per 
cent off list: stove bolts in bulk, 70, 10 and 
2%, per cent off list; tire bolts, 55 and 10 
per cent off list: track bolts 6c. base. 

One cent per Ib. extra for less than 200 
kegs Rivets in 100-lb. kegs, 25c. extra. 

All prices carry standard extras f.o.b 
Pittsburgh 

Builders’ Hardware.—New building 
operations in the Pittsburgh district 
are not very active, but in other sec- 
tions a good deal of new building is 
going on, mostly in apartments and 
business buildings. The Mellon Na- 
tional Bank of this city is figuring on 
putting up a large bank and office build- 
ing on very valuable property the bank 
owns, bounded by Smithfield Street, 


Fifth and Oliver avenues. It is the in- 
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tention of the bank to put up a struc- 
ture to cost $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, 
and it will house the Mellon National 
Bank and offices of companies in which 
the Mellons, leading bankers of this 
city, own a controlling interest. These 
concerns include the Aluminum Co. of 
America, McClintock-Marshall  Co., 
titer-Conley Co., and others. Once the 
contract for this building is definitely 
placed there will likely be some lively 
bidding by contractors on the different 
kinds of work in the building, also for 
the hardware and other supplies. The 
high prices of labor and material are 
operating against an active building 
season in this district. 


Chain.—There promises to be, very 
soon, lively competition in tire chains, 
as two or three large chain manufac- 
turers that heretofore have not made 
tire chains intend to take up their man- 
ufacture in the near future. One lead- 
ing chain interest is now preparing 
literature describing fully a new design 
of tire chain which it will put on the 
market in a short time. Jobbers and 
retailers are looking for lower prices on 
tire chains in the near future and are 
carrying stocks only large enough to 
fill their orders. 


Garden Tools.—The high prices and 
scarcity of vegetables last year are 
likely to act as an incentive for more 
cultivation of the ground this year and 
a larger number of home vegetable gar- 
dens. Retailers expect a heavy de- 
mand for garden tools of all kinds and 
have laid in fairly large stocks. Prices 
ruling are slightly higher than at this 
time last year, but this is not likely 
to restrict the new demand to any 
extent. ; 

Iron and Steel Bars.—There is still 
a great scarcity in the supply of both 
iron and steel bars, all the mills rolling 
these being sold up for from three to 
six months ahead and are considerably 
behind in deliveries. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. and the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., the two largest makers of 
steel bars in this district, are reported 
as being sold up practically over the 
remainder of this year. In carloads 
and larger lots prices rule about as 
follows: 

Steel bars rolled from billets at 2.35¢ 
this being the price of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. for very indefinite delivery, likely not 
before first quarter of next ‘year. Other 
mills rolling steel bars from billets quote 
from 3c. to 4c. at mill, prices depending 
entirely on the buyer and the delivery 
wanted The demand for concrete reinforc- 
ing steel bars is fairly active and we quote 
these, when rolled from billets, at 4¢. to 

25ec., and from old steel rails at about 
3.50¢. at mill We quote common iron bars 
at 4.25e. to 4.50c., and refined iron bars 
1.50c. to 5c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh 

Sheets.—Shipments of sheets are still 
being greatly held up by lack of cars. 
It is said the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. and leading independent mills 
have close to 100,000 tons of finished 
sheets of all grades piled in warehouses 


awaiting cars for shipment. Prices 





being quoted by the different mills show 
a wide range, one new mill in the 
Youngstown district, that has just 
started to make sheets, quoted 10 cents 


per pound recently on ordinary black 
sheets, but needless to say, did not get 
the order. In carloads and larger lots 
prices rule about as follows: 

No. 28 gage box annealed, one-pass black 
sheets at 4.35c. to 6.50c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
5.70c. to $.50c., and Nos. 9 and 10 blue an- 
nealed at %3.55¢c. to 6c¢., the lower prices 
named being the March 21 schedules, which 
are still named by the leading interest, 
while the higher prices represent a fair 
range of quotations by the independent 
mills 

Tin Plate—As showing the great 
scarcity in available supply of tin 
plate, we can note that recently a large 
consumer, whose shipments were not 
coming forward promptly, had to come 
in the market and buy about 20,000 
boxes, and paid for it $10 per base box, 
an advance of $3 per box over the reg- 
ular price of tin plate to domestic con- 
sumers. A local maker of tin plate 
reports making a sale recently of 50,- 
000 boxes for export, for November 
and December shipment, at $12 per base 
box, at mill. Nothing official has been 
given out as to prices of tin plate for 
last half of the year, but the general 
impression is that the leading interest 
will not advance its price, which, if it 
proves true, will mean that the inde- 
pendent makers will have to quote the 
same figure. 

We quote tin plate for domestic con- 
sumers and delivery in first half at $7 per 
base box, stock items $8.50 to $9, and for 
export, $10.50 to $12 per base box, all 
f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—Some reports are 
that the new demand for wire and wire 
nails has fallen off slightly, but mak- 
ers of wire and wire nails say it is just 
as active as ever and much beyond 
their ability to supply promptly. Large 
premiums over regular prices are still 
being offered to the mills for wire and 
wire nails for prompt shipments, but 
in most cases these offers are turned 
down. The American Steel & Wire Co. 
is again selling wire nails and all kinds 
of wire at the schedule of prices of 
March 21, 1919, and which are on the 
basis of $3.25 base per keg for wire 
nails, and $3 base for plain annealed 
wire. In carloads and larger lots prices 
are ruling about as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.25 to $4.00 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, including 
large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 
advance over this price of $1.50 and shorter 
than 1 in., $2.00. Bright basic wire, $3.00 
to $3.50 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 6 to 9, $3.00 to $3.50; galvanized wire. 
$3.70 to $3.95: galvanized barbed wire and 
fence staples, $4.10 to $4.45; painted harbed 
wire. $3.40 to $3.75; polished fence staples, 
$3.40 to $4.50: cement-coated nails, per 
count keg, $2.85 to $3.75; these prices be- 
ing subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b, Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 60 
per cent off list for carload lots, 59 per 
cent for 1000-rod lots. and 58 per cent off 
for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Boston Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, March 27, 1920. 
Some of the mixed paint manufac- 
turers have again advanced prices from 
15 to 40 per cent, but a few continue to 
quote as heretofore. But because of 
market conditions it is practically a 
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certainty that the latter will have to 
fall in line with the higher prices. 

The better weather conditions have 
brought about a pronounced increase in 
the demand for paints, etc., but it is 
extremely doubtful if there has been 
much of an increase in actual business 
booked out by the large houses owing 
to the fact that they have compara- 
tively little stock to ship. One of the 
oldest local paint dealers says that 
never within his memoray has the local 
market been so thoroughly demoralized 
as it is to-day owing to transportation 
conditions. If conditions continue as 
they are to-day for any length of time 
he firmly believes that prices on mixed 
paints will advance still further. 


Dry Colors.—If such a thing is pos 
sible whiting is scarcer than ever. Lucky 
indeed is the retail dealer who has whit- 
ing in stock, for it is extremely doubt- 
ful if he will be able to secure fresh 
supplies for many months and then only 
at almost prohibitive prices. The mar- 
ket on dry colors in general is quiet, 
but stocks are unusually small owing to 
the fact that shipments have been held 
up and prices have an upward tendency. 

Barrel Lots.—Plaster of paris, $4.90 per 
bbl.; whiting (commercial bolted), 2'%4¢. per 
lb.; whiting gilders, 24c. per lb.; dry zine 
(American), 20c. per lb.; lamp black, bul} 
lic, per lb.: lamp black in 1-lb. packag: 
19¢c.; raw and burnt umber, 9c. and 12c. 
lb.; raw and burnt sienna, 15c. to 17c.; 
Prince’s metallic brown, 3\c.; yellow ochre, 
34%4c.; Venetian red, 24c. per Ib. 

Pound Lots.—Paris green, in 1-lb. pack 
ages, 50c. lb.; in %-lb. packages, 5lc. |b.; 
in %4-lb. packages, 52c. Ib.; ultra marine 
blue, 24c. lb. 

Glue.—The market on glue is very 
strong. Ground glue prices are espe 
cially strong on the recently upward 
revised basis, and general opinion here 
is that the top in values has not been 
reached. People, who six months ago 
considered themselves overstocked with 
glue, are now down to a point where 
they would like to get new supplies, and 
would be willing to pay higher prices. 

Glue ground, 18¢e. per Ib.; plate, 30c. per 
Ib.; clear bonnet, 37c. per Ib. 

Lead.—Lead is very scarce and prices 
naturally are strong. We hear of in- 
stances where lead shipped Feb. 4 has 
not been received here, and unless the 
railroads can do better in the matter of 
deliveries, it is only a question of a 
short time when the supply situation 
will be very serious. 

White, in oil and dry, 12\%4-Ib. kegs, 16c. 
25 and 50-lb. kegs, 15%c.; 100-lb. kegs and 
larger, 15%c.; for 500-lb. lots and over «: 
duct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead an 
litharge, 12%-lb. kegs, 16c.: 25 and 50-1! 
kegs. 15%c.; 100-Ilb. kegs and larger, 15%: 
100-Ib, kegs and larger, 15%c.; red lead 
in oil, 12%-lb. kegs, 16% c.; 25 and 50-Ib 
kegs, 164 c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 1514 
orange mineral, 12%4-lb, kegs, 164 c¢ ) 
and 50-lb. kegs, 16c.; 100-Ib. kegs and 
larger, 15%4c. Ib. 

Oils, Ete.—The labor troubles in ship- 
ping circles have thoroughly demora- 
lized the linseed oil, turpentine and al- 
cohol markets. Many of the largest 
paint houses in town have not a single 
quart of turpentine in stock. The mar- 
ket is about 7c. a gallon higher than it 
was a week ago, but prices are purely 
nominal inasmuch as most people have 
nothing to sell. It has been many years 
since linseed oil was as scarce as it is 
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to-day, and it practically is impossible 
to buy denatured alcohol. 


Castor oil, $2.30 per gal.; cylinder oil, 50c. 
val.; gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 35c. to 37c. 
per gal.; kerosene, 50 gal. or more, 26c 


sal.; lard oil, $2 gal.; alcohol, denatured, 





$1.01 per gal.; wood, $1 to $1.25 gal.; lin- 
seed, raw in barrel lots, $1.97 gal.; in 10- 
gal. lots, $2.07; in 5-gal. lots, $2.12; in gal. 
lots, $2.17; neatsfoot, $1.85 gal.; sperm, 
$2.30 gal.; paraffin, 35¢c. gal.; floor oils, 
hve. gal.; turpentine, $2.45 gal. im barrel 

in 10-gal. lots, $2.52; in 5-gal. lots, 

in 1-gal. lots, $2.57; benzine, 35c. to 
37c. per gal. 


Shellac.—The call for shellac gums is 
light, presumably because of the prices 
quoted on them. It was anticipated 
that the market by this time would be 
somewhat lower, but importers have 
bought lightly because of the strength 
of primary market values and naturally 
not enough fresh stock comes into the 
domestic market to influence values 
here. There is nothing which indicates 
any weakening of foreign market quo- 
tations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Orange 
gums, $1.90 per lb.; best white gums, $1.90; 
ordinary grades of white, $1.80. 

Sundries.—The market for putty is 
very strong and in all probability there 
will be a general marking up of prices 
by the manufacturers within the near 
future. In fact some of the manufac- 
turers already have taken such action. 
Oxalic acid continues scarce and high 
and indications are that it will cost 
more money before long. There is a 
good demand for all kinds of paint re- 
movers at former prices. Now that the 
time for putting down eggs is drawing 


near, the paint houses and those retail 
hardware dealers carrying it are having 
quite a call for waterglass. 


Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, Se. per 
lb.; commercial putty (in drums), 5« 
paint removers, $2.50 list; oxalic acid, 5 
per lb. 


Varnishes.—Little new has developed 
in the varnish market since last re- 
ports. Common talk here is that manu- 
facturers within a short time will an- 
nounce a further marking up of lists. 
The large paint houses here are carry- 
ing unusually small stocks of varnish 
and naturally feel that higher prices 
are justified. The demand for varnish 
is rather quiet at the moment. 

Waxes.—The market on waxes has 
been quiet, firm, but otherwise without 
special feature since last reports. 


Floor waxes, 45c. to 50c¢. per lb.; paraffin 
waxes (in cakes), 10%c. I|b.; parowax 
(in Ib. cakes), 12e best beeswax, 5i« 
per cake 


mm ° 1° . », . 
Twin Cities Paint 
Market 
PAU! .ND MINNIE 
March 21, 
With the approach of the open Spring 
weather there is a noticeable increase 
in the amount of paint materials be- 
ing sold. A large proportion of the 
sales are interior finishing materials 
but there has been some movement of 
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outside paint. This will, undoubtedly, 
increase as warmer weather approach- 


es. All materials are still holding high 
and some of them are exceedingly 
scarce in the local market. Shellac is 


still very short with price holding very 
steady and strong, while turpentine 
shows a steady increase in price since 
about three weeks ago. 

Mixed Paints.—While of the 
local paint concerns have announced a 
revision in price on some of their 
paints; on other items they apparently 
are awaiting a general change in the 
market before announcing their revi- 
Outside house paint in all grades 
and colors seem to be the last to suffer 
a change. 


some 


sion. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
First grade house paint, $3.60 per gallon; 
econd grade house paint, $2.30 per gallon. 


White Lead.—White lead is running 
very light in sales with price holding 
steady as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
White lead in 100-lb. keg $13.61 to $15.63 
per 100 Ib., with the usual differentials for 
ize of packages and quantities. 


Turpentine.—Turpentine has climbed 
steadily during the past week and has 
reached a new high level in price. Many 
hardware dealers carrying paint ma- 
terials have cut down their purchases 
to five or ten gallon lots instead of 
barrel lots owing to the higher market 


on this commodity. Retail sales are 
still light. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Turpentine in barrel lots, $2.39 per gallon 


Paint material prices as quoted in New York April 1, 1920 
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Shellac.—Shellac still continues to 
be very scarce in the local market and 
new goods are coming through very 
slowly from the factories. Prices are 
holding steady and strong as_ last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White shellac in barrel lots, $6.85 per gal- 
lon; orange shellac in barrel lots, $6.35 per 
gallon. 

Linseed Oil.—Since the last advance 
on Linseed Oil there has been no fur- 
ther change. Sales still are in small 
quantities and are rather light other- 
wise. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Linseed oil in barrel lots, $1.92 per gallon, 
boiled; linseed oil in barrel lots, $1.90 per 
gallon, raw. 


Denatured Alcohol.—The call for De- 
natured Alcohol has diminished con- 
siderably in the past week or so due to 
the warmer weather. Prices are hold- 
ing steady as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Denatured alcohol in barrel lots, 80c. per 
gallon 


New York Cutlery 
Market 


Otfice of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, March 29, 1920 
\ i~ one persistently outstanding 
fact in the local cutlery market 
is the inability of both jobbers and re- 
tailers to obtain enough goods to sup- 
ply the widespread demand. The will- 
ingness of many buyers to take Ger- 
man goods that have been received 
lately is a fair indication of the demand 


for cutlery. Most of the German 
cutlery that has been’ received in 
this city is of much _ inferior 
quality that any pre-war _ ship- 


ments. There is, however, a limited 
quantity of high quality goods slowly 
making its way into some of the local 
stores. It brings fabulous prices but 
seems to sell without difficulty. 

It has been rumored among the trade 
that further price advances are likely 
before‘or shortly after May 1. There is 
a very large demand for small scissors 
of all types, and it is almost impossible 
to obtain small cuticle and manicure 
scissors that are satisfactory to mani- 


curists. No price changes of note have 
occurred since those reported last 
week. 

Paper Hangers’ Knives.—Forged steel 


blade, 3% in. long, 1% in. wide, polished 
maple handle, 1 doz. in box; round, $4.37 
per doz.; square, same, $4.37 per doz 
Forged steel blade, taper rolled, 3% in 
long, 1% in. wide, square point, polished 
maple handle, $5.70 per doz. 


Putty Knives.—Polished steel blade, 1% 
in., brass ferrule, stained cherry handle, 1 
doz. in box, $1 per doz. Forged steel blade, 
tempered, cocobolo handle, 3 rivets in han- 
dle, metal bolster, stiff blade, 14% in. long, 
5.20 per doz.; 2-in. blade, $7.15 per doz 
Flexible handle, 1% in. long, $5.85 per doz 
2-in. blade, 97.80 per doz. 


Scraping Knives.—Saw steel blade, 3% 
in. long, 2 rivets, hardwood handles, $1.10 
per doz. Scraping knives, forged steel 
blade, cocobolo handle, lap bolster, riveted. 
warranted, 3-in. blade, $9.20 per doz.; 4-in. 
Liade, $12.08 per doz. 


Pen Knives.—Pear! handle, 2-bladed pen 


knife, 3% in long, German silver shield, 
brass lined, $22 per doz. Pearl handle, 4- 
bladed pen knife, German silver tips, 
brass lined, German silver shield, 1 large 
blade, 2 small pen blades, 1 nail file, $30 
per doz. 


Jack Knives.—There is a very large de- 
mand for both jack and pen knives, and 
jobbers find it almost impossible to satisfy 
dealers’ orders because of limited stocks 
on hand and the difficult of getting addi- 
tional supplies. 


Standard American 2-bladed jack knife, 
34%4-in. length, stag handles, brass lined, 
electro silver shield, 2 steel bolsters, no 
cap, $11.50 per doz., with a discount of 5 
per cent for dozen lots or more. American 
jack knife, 3% in. long, stag handle, elec- 
tro silver bolsters and shfeld, brass lined, 
1 pen blade and 1 large clip, polished blade, 
$12.50 per doz., 5 per cent discount box lots. 





Boy Scout KnivesStandard pattern, 
stag handles, brass lined, electro. silver 
shield and shackle, contains punch, can 
opener, cap lifter, screw driver and 1 large 
polished blade, 3% in. long, $19.00 per doz., 
with a discount of 5 per cent for box lots 

Butcher Knives.—Crucible steel blade, 
extra finish, cocobolo handle, 3 brass rivets 
and burrs; 6-in., $4 per doz.; 7-in., $5 per 
doz.; S-in., $6 per doz. High-grade steel 
blade, scale tang, beech handle, 6-in., $2.75 
per doz.; 7-in., $3.50 per doz.; 8-in., $4 
per doz.; 10-in., $97 per doz. 





Kitchen Knives.—Tempered steel blades, 
full polished, assorted styles, with enameled 
handles, $1 per doz. Forged steel blades, 
assorted styles, ebonized handles, $1.20 per 
doz.; crucible steel blades, 34%-in., assorted 
cocobolo boxwood and ebony handles, bras 
rivets and burrs, $2.75 per doz. 


Trimmers. — Japanned handles, 6-in., 
$11.58 per doz.; 8-in., $14.53 per doz.; 10- 
in., $22.37 per doz.. Nickel-plated trim- 
mers, No. 136, 6-in., $13.58 per doz.; No. 
138, 8-in., $17.16 per doz.; No. 130, 10-in., 
$26.63 per doz. 


Manicure Scissors.—No. 573%, $17.20 per 
doz.; No. 574%, $18.15 per doz 


Nail Scissors.._No. 663%, $17.20 per doz. 


Ladies’ Oval Pattern Scissors—Three-in., 
$11.17 per doz.; 5-in., $13.17 per doz.; 6-in., 
914.62 per doz. 


Flat Pattern Ladies‘ Scissors.—Five-in., 
$12.63 per doz.; 6-in., $13.58 per doz 


Pocket Scissors.—Three and one-half in., 
$12.10 per doz.; 4-in., $12.63 per doz 


Carving Sets.—Set consisting of knife, 
fork and steel, 8-in. forged steel blade, pol- 
ished stag handle, $3.25 per set. Three- 
piece set, 8-in., forged steel blade, genuine 
stag handles, sterling silver ferrules, $5.35 
per set. Three-piece set, 9-in., forged steel 
blade, genuine stag, fancy sterling silver 
bolster, $7 per set 


Table Knives and Forks.—Tempered steel 
blades, full tang. 3 rivets, no bolster, white 
bone handle, 4 prongs, $1.90 per doz. pieces 
Polished tempered steel blade, metal cap 
and bolster, ebony handle, 4-pronged fork, 
$3.25 per doz. pieces. Forged steel blade, 
celluloid handle, solid bolster highly pol- 
ished, $6.25 per doz. pieces 


Razors.—Old style open blade type, with 
rubber handles, full hollow ground, %-in., 
%-in., %-in., $21 per doz. Three-quarter 
hollow ground, %-in. %-in., %-in., $18 
per doz. Half hollow’ ground, V4,-in., 
h-in., %-in., $14 per doz 


Boston Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 


97 


Boston, March 27, 1920 


Conditions in the local cutlery market 
have not changed a great deal since 
last reports. The demand for most 
kinds of cutlery is only fair, retail 
hardware dealers being more engrossed 
in seasonable lines of goods. The 
jobbers, however, have a large number 
of orders on their books and these are 
being supplied as fast as goods are re- 
ceived from the manufacturers. 


One of the leading manufacturers of 





Hardware Age 


high priced scissors and shears is still 
far behind on deliveries, especially as 
regards the latter, which are badly 
needed by the retail trade. A repre- 
sentative of a high priced line of such 
goods offered to buy the entire stock 
of a local jobber at resale prices, which 
offer naturally made the jobber all the 
more anxious to hold on to what he 
has. A local jobbing house desires to 
get in touch with parties who can sell 
genuine French pruning shears for im- 
mediate and next season delivery. 


The domestic pocket knife manufac- 
turers are doing better in the 
matter of deliveries and as a re- 
sult there is a slight accumula- 
lation in some local jobbers’ stocks 
of certain kinds. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, are not anxious for new business 
and on certain styles will not accept a 
dollar’s worth. Pocket knives, said to 
have been made in Bohemia, are shown 
here by a jobber. A single blade knife 
with a 3% in. steel lined handle is 
priced at $3; three blade knife with a 
3% in. handle is listed at $5, and a three 
blade knife with a 4 in. handle at $6.75. 
None of the three styles has bolsters or 
‘aps, but do have shields, and the 
wooden handles are unpolished. A Phil- 
adelphia house is offering German 
knives on this market at attractive 
prices, they being for immediate ship 
ment and stored in the firm’s Philadel- 
phia warehouse. 

Snips.—Tinners’, No. 12, $1.21 each; No 
10, 91.95; No. 9, $2.13; No. 8, $2.40; No. 7 
$3.05. Dental snips, No. 0, $12.50 per doz 
a $13.70. Pocket snips, No. 13, $1.12 


Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss, standard 
embroidery (two sharp points), 3-in., $11.50 
list per doz.; 3%-in., $12; 4-in., $12.40 
Standard ladies’ (one round and one sharp 
point), 4-in., $12.20 list per doz.; 5-in 
$13.10; 6-in., $14.70. Pocket (two round 


points), 4-in., $11.50 list per doz.; 4'%4-in., 
$11.95; 5-in., $12.40. Buttonhole, 4%-in., 
$14.75 list per doz. Manicure, 3%-in 


$916.35 list per doz. Nail, 3%4%4-in., $16.35 


list per doz. 


Shears.—High grade japanned, straight 
6-in., $11 per doz.: 6%-in., $11.75; 7-in., 
$12.40; 7Y%in., $13.10; 8-in., $13.80; 814-in., 
$14.50; 9-in., $17.25; 10-in., $21.25; llin., 
$24.10; 12-in., $26.10; 13-1n., $29. 
plated, 6-in., $12.90 per doz.; 6%-in., $13.90; 
7-in., $14.85: 7%-in., 915.50; 8-in., 916.30; 
8%-in., $17.25; 9-in., $20.50. Japanned bent 
trimmers, ,9-in., $19.30 per doz.; 10-in. 
$23.25; 11-in., $25.50; 12-in., $27.60; 13-in., 
$29.90. Barber shears, French pattern, 6%- 
in., $17.25 per doz.; T-in., $18.40; 7'4-in., 
$19.50; 8-in., $12. Paper hangers’ shears, 
12-in., $26 per doz.; 14-in., $32.90. 


Knives.—Butcher, beech handles, stand 
ard makes, 6-in., $3.75 per doz.; 7-in., $4.50; 
8-in., $6; 10-in., $8.50; 12-in., $12. Ebony 
handles, standard makes, 6-in., $6 per doz.; 
7-in., $7.25; 8-in., $9; 10-in., $12.50; 12-in 
$15.50 


Pocket Knives.—Standard two-blade cap 
bolster and shield, brass lined, desirabl 
sizes, $10 to $11 per doz.; less desirable 
kinds, bolster and shield, $9; steel lines 
34%-in., two blades, $5.50 to $5.75 








Clippers.—Flexible horse clippers, No. | 
$12.75; No. 2, $16, list discount, 25 per 
cent. Hair clippers, $1.25 to $3.75 each 


Safety Razors.—Gillette, regular sets, 
to $5.50; traveling sets, $16 to $27, less 2 
per cent discount; Auto-strop, regular sets, 
$5, less 25 per cent discount; Gem, $1 ts, 
$8.40 in dozen and $9 in less than dozen 
lots; Ever Ready sets, $8.40 in dozen lots 
and $9 in less than dozen lots. 


Safety Razor Blades.—Gem, in less than 
gross lots, 35c. per set; in one gross 
33c. per set; in three gross lots; 3lc._ per 
set. Ever Ready, in less than gross lot: 
29%. per set; in six gross lots or more 
per set 
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How to Buy Canvas Goods Without 


Getting 


“Stung” 


A Manufacturer Gives Valuable Advice Which, If Followed 


by Merchants, Will Avoid Annoyance Often Experienced 


The average buyer of tents, wagon 
covers or other manufactured canvas 
used for protection from the elements, 
buys a cat ina bag. He orders an 8 oz. 
tent or a 10 oz. wagon cover, and then 
thinks he has been unmercifully stung 
when the delivered goods fail to come 
up to the standard of other goods simi- 
larly branded. 

This problem has been a source of 
annoyance to buyers of canvas goods 
for years. HARDWARE AGE is indebted 
to the Dafoe-Eustice Company of De- 
troit for the following information 
which should be of great value to every 
hardware dealer who buys canvas goods 
of any kind. 


To judge quality compared with 
price you must have a standard of 
reckoning values. As cotton duck is 
bought on pound basis; woven into 
yarns on poundage ratio—so is duck 
constructed to be sold as a finished 
product on poundage ratio. The United 
States Bureau of Standards have had 
standards for a half century or more; 
yet, the average purchaser is not fa- 
miliar with the basic reckoning of pur- 
chasing ducks on standards. 

Considering firstly, single filling 
ducks are made in weights from six 
ounces to fifteen ounces, having two 
threads in the warp and a single thread 
in the filling. United States standard 
width is twenty-nine inches, therefore, 
an eight ounce duck must weigh 8 oz. 
in 29-in. width to its linear length of 
36 in. A ten ounce must weigh 10 oz. 
29 in. wide x 36 in. long. 

An eight ounce duck 36 in. or 40 in. 
in width is constructively and stan- 
dardly six ounce fabric (not an 8 oz.). 
A ten ounce duck 36 in. or 40 in. in 
width, constructively and standardly 
only an eight ounce (not a 10 oz. stan- 
dard fabric). A twelve ounce duck 
36 in. or 40 in. wide is constructively 
and standardly a ten ounce standard 
fabric. 

To specify standard weights in other 
than the standard basic width, the 
buyer should ask for an 8 oz., 10 oz., 
or 12 oz. standard width fabric. 

On the basis of the increase of width 
over the 29-in. standard width, say to a 
36-in. duck, should accurately increase 
in weight to the ratio of cotton or fabric 
added in seven inches from 29 in. to 
36 in. or 40 in., as 8 oz. to 36 in.; in 
other words an 8 oz. 29-in. cannot be 
made an 8 oz. 36-in. or 40-in. fabric, its 
strength, unit weight per square inch, 
and tensile strength is based on ap- 
proximately a six-ounce standard width 
fabric, consequently you obtain a 
lighter weight duck when width is in- 
creased. 

Double filling duck is an extra strand 
in the filling or woof, or a two by two 
ply; warp two plies; filling two plies. 
This is to give added strength and usu- 
ally closer weave in construction. This 
grade in 8, 10, 12 and 15-0z. weights is 


often used for converted ducks, such as 
processed water-repellent ducks and 
high grade tents. The weight is pro- 
portionate with Single Filling rules, 
i. e., 29-in. width for base; increased 
widths will read the same. 

United States Standard Army ducks 
are specifically made to Government 
specifications, standard width of 28% 
in., being of extra construction—three- 
ply threads and four-ply threads in 
warp, according to weight, by two-ply 
threads and three-ply threads—accord- 
ing to weights—in the _filling—all 
threads specifically twisted to U. S. 
Government Standard Army duck speci- 
fications. 


8 oz. 28% x 36” is an § oz. U. S. Standard 
Army Duck 

10 oz. 28% x 36” is a 10 oz. | S. Standard 
Army “Dueck 

12 oz. 28% x 36” is a 12 oz U. S. Standard 
Army Duck 

15 oz. 2814 x 36” is a 15 oz. U. S. Standard 


Army Duck. 

Many special widths and weights are 
manufactured. The yarns are of 
specially twisted thread, of long staple 
cotton; specifically so many plies to the 
warps, so many to the filling. 


Bicycles Still Popular in Europe 
for Pleasure 

They still go out for a ride on the old 

“bike” Sunday mornings over in Copen- 

hagen, Denmark. Christian J. Dierck, 

manager of the foreign trade depart- 

ment of the Bridgeport Brass Com 


pany, Bridgeport, Conn., is the author- 
ity for the statement that bicycle riding 





Bicycling in Denmark 


in Europe is still one of the strong 
sports and that while bicycles have been 
turned to a commercial use in the 
United States the Danes use them for 
both pleasure and business. 

It was not so long ago when parties 
similar to these were made up in the 
United States and the early Sunday 











Modern Merchan- 
dising is the key to 
success. The retailer 
who reads the news 
each week 1s bound 
to be a modern mer- 


chandiser 











morning “spin” was participated in by 
every bicycle owner in the town. Now 
in every factory town in the United 
States early morning rides are enjoyed 
but mostly by factory workers who are 
on their way to work. The accompany- 
ing picture was taken on the Strand- 
vejen in Copenhagen. 


Your Legal Rights Against False 
Representations 

By 

| have had the following letter re- 

ferred to me with a request that I 

discuss its bearing upon the proper 

protection of buyers and the inter- 
ests of the general trade: 


ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


We recently bought a barrel of lin- 
seed oil froma concern in Richmond, 
Va. The salesman guaranteed this 
to be strictly pure and _ unadul- 
terated and so marked our copy of 
the order. We were suspicious, as 
the price was a little under the mar- 
ket and on arrival drew off a sample 
and sent it tothe State oil inspector, 
who turned it over to a reliable chem- 
ist. We have report from chemist to- 
day, as follows: “Oil contains a small 
amount of linseed oil mixed with 
some cotton seed oil, but principally 
rosin oil.” The label on the barrel 
head reads “Pure pressed old proc- 
ess, raw linseed oil.” 

We do not care to cause a disturb- 
ance, but this kind of thing should 
be stopped and we would be glad to 
have an expression from you with 
any suggestion you care to make. 
We have not paid for the oil and the 
parties do not know we have had the 
test made. 


First, how can such frauds occur? 
It is astonishing how widespread is 
the impression that if there is no 
statute governing the purity of a 
product, such for example as a pure 
food law, or a pure drug law, there 
is practically no criminal restriction 
upon a seller, and he can go as far 
as he likes so long as he gets by with 
it. This is a delusion. The only 
gain to a seller of dishonest mer- 
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chandise, from the absence of a 
“pure” law specifically affecting that 
merchandise, is immunity from the 
penalties which the “pure” law would 
impose on him if it existed. As 
between himself and his customer, 
his act is just as indefensible, just 
as illegal, and just as punishable by 
criminal process. 

As readers hereof know, there is 
no general pure oil law. Even if 
there was, the situation as between 
the seller who figures in the above 
case, and his buyer, not to speak of 
the general trade, would not be ma- 
terially changed. 

Of course, the seller of the “lin- 
seed” oil perpetrated a rank fraud 
upon this correspondent; and he 
cannot possibly get away with it, 
unless the buyer wishes him to. 
There is no use discussing the mer- 
its of this case: The seller bound 
himself to deliver linseed oil at a 
price and he did not do it. He at- 
tempted to obtain the buyer’s money 
under false pretenses. In all sorts 
of ways the seller put himself on 
record—on the order blank and on 
the label—with a flat representation 
that this was linseed oil, and from 
this phase of the case he cannot es- 
cape. Nor apparently—if the chem- 
ist making the analysis was depend- 
able—can he escape from the con- 
clusion that what he delivered was 
not what the contract called for. 

I can foresee his defense if the 
question arises; it is familiar to any 
lawyer who handles these cases: 
“Why, you knew by the price I 
quoted you that it wasn’t pure lin- 
seed oil. You knew you couldn’t 
buy linseed oil for anything like that 
price.” 

This is plausible, when the facts 
support it, and sometimes it gets by. 
The law always pays attention to the 
question whether the buyer in such 
a case really had warrant for being 
deceived. I doubt if a man who 
bought ‘a genuine two-karat dia- 
mond” for 15 cents would get very 
far in any action he brought against 
the seller. But in order for this de- 





fense to succeed, the disparity in 
price must have been so great that 
nobody but a fool could have believed 
he was getting the real thing. This 
defense could never succeed in the 
case submitted, if the price was 
only a little below the market, for in 
these days of unsettled values, the 
holder of pure stuff might easily 
wish to market it at a shade—or even 
a substantial concession—below the 
market. 

On the facts submitted, this seller, 
as I see it, can have no defense at 
all, either to a civil suit or a crimi- 
nal one. Of course he might say, as 
sellers often do, “I didn’t make this 
oil; I bought it from the maker un- 
der the same representations that I 
made to you. If those representa- 
tions were false, I was deceived as 
well as you.” This statement, if 
true, will save him from a criminal 
prosecution, but not from a civil ac- 
tion. For, if a seller guarantees a 
thing which he does not make, it is 
his business to have some better 
basis for it than the mere say-so of 
the man he bought it from. 


Grounds for Suit 


Now, how shall the buyer protect 
himself from such a situation? Con- 
sider first the plight of a buyer who 
had paid for the oil, believing it to 
be as represented, and who only 
learned the truth subsequently by 
an analysis, or perhaps by some dis- 
agreeable experience with his buyer. 
In such a case he would have a clear 
right of action against this seller, 
first for the difference between the 
oil covered by the contract, and the 
oil delivered, and second for such 
damages as he sustained, as for in- 
stance, injury to repuetation through 
selling impure goods’ for pure. 
Also, when the goods had been paid 
for, a criminal case of obtaining 
money under false pretences would 
have been complete, and a warrant 
could have been issued for the arrest 
of the seller. 

The case submitted to me is of 
course different in that the goods 
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have not been paid for. The buyer 
is therefore in a commanding posi- 
tion. He can reject the goods en- 
tirely as not being those ordered, or 
he can hold them as security for the 
recovery of damages from the seller. 
Undoubtedly he has a right to dam- 
ages, and they would be measured 
by the difference between the price 
at which the seller agreed to deliver 
pure linseed oil and the price the 
buyer will now have to pay for pure 
oil in the open market. In other 
words, the seller agreed to deliver 
pure oil at a certain price. He has 
not done it and presumably he will 
not do it. Very well, the buyer can 
now treat the contract as broken and 
go out and buy a similar quantity of 
oil at the market price. The differ- 
ence between the two prices is what 
he can collect from the seller; and 
he should hold the rosin oil as se- 
curity, and if necessary, sell it and 
collect his damages out of it. But 
he should give the seller prompt 
notice of his rejection, and if he 
wishes to (this is not obligatory) 
make demand upon him for another 
delivery in accordance with the con- 
tract. 

In some of these cases I have 
known the seller to argue that as 
the buyer had taken the goods in on 
arrival and accepted them, he is es- 
topped from complaining or reject- 
ing. This argument is good where 
the opportunity for inspection was 
sufficient, and where, if made, it 
would have disclosed the defect, 
whatever it was. As, for instance, 
if a man bought large nails, and the 
seller sent him small ones. If the 
buyer looked at them upon arrival, 
presumably saw what they were, and 
then took them in, he would be 
bound. But the defect must have 
been perfectly apparent. Where it 
was not, as I assume in this case, 
acceptance will not debar the buyer 
from complaining and_ rejecting, 
even long afterward, on account of 
a defect, like the one here, which 
was disclosed only after chemical 
test. 








MOTOR ACCESSORY NUMBER 


On April 15th HARDWARE AGE will publish the annual motor accessory number. 

merchandising this important branch of the hardware business will be taken up and thoroughly 

discussed. There will be articles by the leading automobile and truck accessory authorities in the 

country and retailers who have met with unusual success in these lines will tell how they did it. 

New. schemes for advertising, store arrangement, service to car users will all be found in this issue. 

Photographs of window displays and interior accessory departments and diagrams for displaying goods 
to the best advantage will be shown. 


Every angle of 
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The Development 


N olden times high walls, huge city gates Vo last indefinite 
and massi\ ¢ metal hinges protected a com day after day without sag 
munity from its foe. Today city walls anil that is the creed of eve 
$s are unnecessary but hinges have sur- 
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vived to furnish safety and add convenience, 
Now, as of yore, hinves take doors possible! 







ment winds 
In ancient times and up until fifty years ago Burt of pr 

a hinge was a hinge—no more. Voday \ fill every hi 

ditions are different. With other deve 









p- 
ments hinges have assumed a new identity 

The name McKinney has marked a new 
epoch in hinge making. McKinney Hinges 
and Butts have ser a new standard by which 
other similar prodacts are judged for quality, 
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harmony 


endurance and usefulness. ‘They make betfer Don't just usk for hir 


MCKINNEY 
3 Hinges and Butts 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pursburgh. Western Office, State-Lake [ldg., ¢ 


doors possible! 
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This is the fourth advertisement 
} in the big McKinney Campaign. 
It appears in the April 3rd issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post and 
the April roth issue of The Liter- 
ary Digest. In theses two far 
reaching publications it will carry 
the story of McKinney Hinges 
and Butts to more than 9,000,- 
ooo readers and prospective cus- 


1 vesign full page advertisements are ap- 
sort pearing in Architects’ and Build- 
ers’ Magazines. All these ad- 
vertisements are planned to im- 
press the name “McKinney” 

abu : upon the minds of hinge users. 
i thee hos You can make them work for 
you. Talk McKinney! 


























The Standard 


This far reaching McKinney Advertising 
Campaign is making a nation realize more 
and more the, importance of Hinges. This 
realization has resulted in a greater demand 
for standard Hinges—those stamped with 
the name McKinney. You, as a dealer, 
should profit by this wide hinge publicity— 
Talk McKinney! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh. 


INC 


McKinney Products have been on the 
market for fifty years. They have set a 
standard. Now this McKinney Adver- 
tising is impressing the importance of this 
standard on your customers. Establish 
your store as McKinney Headquarters! 
Be sure your customers know you handle 


the McKinney line! 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation. 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 
JSarm building door- 
hardware, furniture 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
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All Steel Nail Bin 

The Wellston Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Wellston, Ohio, is the manu- 
facturer of the “Eclipse” all-steel nail 
bin. This bin is made from No. 28 
gage, cold rolled steel throughout. 
Each section revolves independently 
of the others on full metallic ball 
bearings. Even when loaded to eca- 
pacity, it is claimed, the lightest touch 

















“Eclipse” Nail Bin 


will turn it in either direction on its 
tested ball races. 

A substantial cast stem, solidly 
molded into a broad base, insures the 
utmost in stability and staunchness, 
it is claimed. It is handsomely deco- 
rated and has a capacity of one keg 
per bin. It is also claimed for this 
bin that it takes up the minimum 
amount of space and also eliminates 
the chances of mixing nails of differ- 
ent sizes. 


New Metallic Thermometer 


The “Clearsite” metallic thermome- 
ter was recently placed on the mar- 
ket by W. G. Loveday, 100 Boston 
Street, Salem Mass. 

The “Clearsite” metallic thermome- 
ter is entirely different in construc- 
tion from the ordinary mercurial or 
spirit thermometer. It registers the 
correct temperature by the action of a 
composite metal spring, through the 
principle of expansion and contrac- 
tion. 





Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 





This is the season to keep 
constantly on the lookout for 
new goods im every line. 
These pages should furnish 
you with profit-making ideas 











Its wide range of readings, from 40 
deg. F. below zero to 150 deg. F. 
above, make it suitable for any cli- 
mate. 

This instrument, it is claimed, will 
continue to give correct service in- 
definitely, as the movement is simple 
and rigid in construction. It is made 
entirely of non-corrosive material and 
is not affected by atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

The principle of construction is not 
new, but an improved and simplified 
movement enables the manufacturer 
to guarantee the accuracy of each in- 
strument and to offer the article at a 
price which makes it a profitable line 
for the hardware dealer. 

The instrument is made for desk 
purposes, on a standard, or to hang 
up—the .vall type—and is handsomely 
finished in satin brass. 





Adjustable Aluminum Level 


A new adjustable aluminum level 
was placed on the market a short 
time ago by the Empire Level Manu- 
facturing Company, 313 First Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. The Empire ad- 
justable aluminum level is an im- 
proved level possessing several dis- 
tinctive patented features, which, the 
manufacturers claim, add to the ac- 
curacy, ease of handling and long life 
of the tool. The adjustable device, 
it is stated, makes is possible to level 
off angles almost to a hairbreadth. By 
merely loosening a screw on the glass 
portion, the level adjusts to any 
angle. By holding the level in a true 
position and tightening the screw, the 
level returns back to the usual sta- 
tionary kind. No amount of jarring 
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or rough handling, it is claimed, can 
jar the glass loose from its position. 


Complete Practical 
Machinist 


A revised edition of the “Complete 
Practical Machinist” by Joshua Rose, 
M. E., has recently been published by 
Henry Carey Baird & Company, Inc., 
116 Nassau Street, New York. This 
new edition has been considerably en- 
larged by the addition of much new 
matter on machine tools and many 
new illustrations. The book contains 
547 pages of text and 432 illustrations. 
It is intended for the practical work- 
man and is written in the language of 
the workshop. It gives full and prac- 
tical instructions on the use of all 
kinds of metal working tools, both 
hand and machine. 


“Kokomo” Skates 


“Kokomo” extension ice and roller 
skates, manufactured by the Liberty 
Pressed Metal Company of Kokomo, 
Ind., are being offered to the trade in 
all parts of the country. The adjust- 
able sole plate feature of the ice skate 
has caused this skate to become 
known as “the skate that grows with 
the foot” and should attain favor with 
hardware dealers because it eliminates 

















“Kokomo” Skates 


the question of sizes in buying and 
the problem of fitting in selling. 

One of the dominant features of 
“Kokomo” roller skates is the truss 
frame construction, which prevents 
bending in the middle. The two large 
rubber cushions lend resiliency and 
flexibility. The self-contained _ ball 
bearing wheels are much more satis- 
factory than the old type. 
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a Convenient Doorways 
vd Make Convenient Homes 
‘N * —and a sure way to have convenient door- 
—S ways in the home is to hang the doors on 
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Sliding 
Door Hangers 
| 
© 











Sliding doors cannot slam in the wind—preclude 
accidents—conveniently confine noise to one room. 


Steel channels and ball bearings insure smooth running and dura- 
bility. Fibre wheels and wood-lined track produce silent operation. 
Accessible adjustments in the track gam 
and hangers counteract the effect of 
settling walls. 
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Write for Folder U F 13 
entitled ‘‘ Vanishing 
House Doors.’’ Sent 
without obligation. 





CHICAGO BOSTON 
sttouss AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. sew vor 
LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 


PHILADELPHIA 





LONDON, ONT. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
A “mean” doorway made convenient by installing 
a Vanishing Door on R-W Hangers. 




































MOTOR ACCESSORIES 





** Oil-Kipp 

The Madison-Kipp Corporation of 
Madison, Wis., has brought out a 
force feed chassis lubricator which is 
really a little oil pump called an Oil- 
Kipp. 

This device is made with a spring 
plunger, is filled with heavy oil 
(which it will handle in all tempera- 
tures), and by merely snapping the 
spring plunger, it is claimed it will 
force oil over the entire surface of the 
bearing. 

It is claimed for this device that 

















“Oil-Kipp’ 


the chassis can be lubricated in three 
minutes as compared with the thirty 
minutes or more required to grease a 
car with the ordinary grease cups. 

Oil-Kipps are made in the two mod- 
els—Vertical and Horizontal. These 
have the % in. iron pipe size thread 
and can be attached to all cars. For 
cars not having a like thread, adapt- 
ers can be furnished. 





** Lightford ” Piston 


The G. H. Dyer Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a short time ago placed 
on the market a new lightweight 
piston for Ford cars; which is almost 
identical, it is claimed, in appearance, 
and construction with the Ford Motor 
Company’s piston, having the same 
head, two % inch rings above the pin 
and one below and also the bronze pin 
bushing. But the distinctive feature 
about the Dyer piston is that it is 
claimed to be one pound lighter, which 
would thus reduce by four pounds the 


weight of the reciprocating parts, and 
greatly increase the efficiency and life 
of the engine. 

It is pointed out in this connection 
that regrinding the cylinders and even 
fitting with new pistons only, will 

















“Lightford” Piston 


make an engine run better than when 
new if the pistons installed are high 
grade. 

The Dyer “Lightford” piston it is 
claimed is correct in evéry measure- 
ment and detail. It is made from a 
very close grained metal, taking a 
high finish, and with exceptional care. 
This piston, the manufacturer claims, 
is tough, durable and accurately ma- 
chined. It has uniform walls, special 
oiling features and is accurately fitted 
with special lap joint rings. 


New Multiple Grid for 
Storage Batteries 


The Multiple Storage Battery Com- 
pany, 104 West Fifty-second Street, 
New York, has recently developed a 
new multiple grid for storage batter- 
ies. This multiple grid, it is said, dif- 
fers from others in that the meshes 
are built on the square and not of the 
lattice or staggered mesh design which 
is usual to lock in the active mate- 
rials. By this design, it is said to be 
possible to get greater inbuilt strength 
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and at the same time allow for greater 
conductivity which is a preventative 
against warping or buckling and the 
shedding of the active material. 

By a secret process of compounding 
oxides, The Multiple Storage Battery 
Company claims that it is enabled to 
make its active materials adhere to the 
grid a much greater length of time 





New Multiple Grid 


than is possible with any other type 
of construction. This combination of 
mechanics and electro-chemistry it is 
stated creates a plate of exceptional 
durability, which will maintain a 
steady capacity and at the same time 
weigh less. 

The manufacturers moreover claim 
that: “The distinctive quality of the 
‘active material’ in multiple plates 
which enables it to maintain its elec- 
trical contact with the grid, has made 
possible the development of the mul- 
tiple grid. 

“The multiple grid contains a much 
higher percentage of metal than any 
other of corresponding size, which 
means much more inbuilt strength and 
higher conductivity, but its design 1s 
such that there is actually less metal- 
lic or inactive lead exposed to the ac- 
tion of the electrolyte, thus increasing 
the total of ‘active’ plate-area per 
square inch.” 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST [LIT 
mre pump THE ROSE 
The Rose Tire Pump is the pump with the seamless steel barrel that will resist 


knocks and blows—the Tire Pump with the PATENT VALVE that makes 
pumping easy and fast—the Tire Pump that nets the Jobber and Dealer a bet- 
ter profit—the Tire Pump that gives the user more and better service for less 
money invested. 


Over 2,000,000 Rose Tire Pumps in use 
today and only 44 returned for replace- 
ment the past year. 


Full particulars and catalog 
forthcoming upon request 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 


THE FRANK ROSE MFG. CO., Hastings, Neb. 


ZY SHIEH ES: GAIA ILA 
NTRS AZAMARA 
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BROWERVILLE, MINN.—F. J. Sobota, purchaser of the stock 
of Lewis Cizek & Son, requests catalogs on automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture depart- 
ment, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games and washing machines. 

TRACY, MINN.—Sol. Jasperson has purchased an interest 
in the implement business of H. R. Searles. Searles & 
Jasperson is the new firm name, and catalogs are requested 
on farm implements. 

WELCOME, MINN.—Martens & Klein are successors to 
Schierkolk & Martens. Catalogs requested on electrical 
supplies. 

CLARKSDALE, Miss.—The Sommers Hardware Company 


will erect a new store building, 40 x 125 ft., to take care 


of its increasing business. 

CARTHAGE, Mo.—Jerry N. Taylor has engaged in the 
hardware and furniture business, handling the following, 
on which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen cab- 
inets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, meehanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, toys, games and 
washing machines. 

LINNEvus, Mo.—MceMillan & Hills have purchased a new 
store building. 

BILLINGS, Mont.—The Midland Hardware Company, 
which has taken over the interests of the Ryniker-Winter 
Hardware Company, is now occupying its new quarters, 
with a stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, games and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested. 

AINSWORTH, NeEB.—Irwin & Ballard are purchasers of 
the stock of C. S. Pettit. 


ATLANTA, NeB.—J. C. Puckett has purchased a hardware 
business here. 

Bristow, Nes.—Clarence Anderson is now in charge of 
the implement business of Theodore Nelson. 

MonroE, Nes.—S. C. Thomas & Son, owners of a hard- 
ware business here, request catalogs on the following: 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and pack- 
ing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies, iron beds 
and washing machines. 

Hupson, N. Y.—Martin H. Propst has commenced busi- 
ness at 731 Warren Street, re a complete stock of 
hardware. Catalogs requested on a line of shelf hardware 
and sporting goods. 

CARLSBAD, N. M.—The Roberts-Dearborne Hardware 
Company has increased its capital stock to $100,000 and 
purchased the hardware business of the Skarda Hardware 
Company of Clovis. 

HILtsgoro, OHI0.—The Hillsboro Hardware Company, 
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doing both a wholesale and retail hardware business, will 


in the near future add a line of furniture. Catalogs re- 


quested. 


ETHAN, S. D.—The H. S. Lassegard Hardware Company 
is purchaser of the stock of Harry Zehnpfennig. The new 
owner requests catalogs on the following: Automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 

CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—John R. Dickson has opened a 
hardware store on Franklin Street, carrying a stock of 
automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehi- 
cles, churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, elec- 
trical household specialties, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, mechanics’ tools, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys, 
games and washing machines. Catalogs requested. 

De LEON, TEx.—The Dabney Hardware & Furniture 
Company is now occupying its new building. Its stock, 
which is wholesale and retail, consists of the following 
lines, on which catalogs are requested: Automobile accés- 
sories, baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household special- 
ties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and 
cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing 
machines. 

Et Paso, Tex.—The Shears Hardware Company has 
changed its name to the J. B. Wood Hardware and Rubber 
Company, and increased its capital stock from $36,000 to 
$50,000. Catalogs requested on automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, building paper, cut- 
lery, dog collars, fishing tackle, heating stoves, kitchen 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. 


TaAYLor, TExAS.—The Prewitt Hardware Company has 
changed its name to the Taylor Hardware Company. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, W. Va.—The Square Deal Hardware 
Company has been incorporated to deal in automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehi- 
cles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
toys and games and washing machines. The incorporators 
are B. F. Riggs, S. Ahrendts, J. J. Lorentz, W. P. Beeson 
and James S. Wade. Catalogs requested. 

Bruce, Wis.—The Dressler Hardware Company stock has 
been sold. Max Weinman is the purchaser. 

BURLINGTON, Wis.—Ray Bushman has purchased an in- 
terest in the Kruckman & Glaser Hardware Company. 

DORCHESTER, W1S.—The Quality Hardware Company now 
owns the stock of the Kratz hardware store. 

DowninG, Wis.—C. E. Ziesinger has disposed of his stock 
of hardware to E. L. Holliday. 


Rio, Wis.—John J. Hanson has sold his interest in the 
Rio Hardware Company to his partner, William Paulson. 
The firm name will remain unchanged. 





